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Em  little  aSoofe 
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By  cool  Siloam's  shady  rill, 

How  fair  the  lily  grows ! 
How  sweet  the  breath,  beneath  the  hill, 

Of  Sharon's  de^vy  rose ! 

Lo,  such  the  child  whose  early  feet 
The  paths  of  peace  have  trod ; 

Whose  secret  heart,  with  influence  sweetj 
Is  upward  drawn  to  God ! 

0  Thou,  who  givest  life  and  breath, 

We  seek  Thy  grace  alone. 
In  childhood,  manhood,  age,  and  death, 

To  keep  us  still  Thine  own. 
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FANNY  AND   ROBBIE. 


fanny's  lent. 

IN  front  of  a  low-roofed,  weather-beaten 
house  stood  a  rough,  rickety-looking  nag 
attached  to  a  clumsy  old  sleigh,  capa- 
cious enough  to  carry  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
church.  The  animal  was  getting  impatient  — 
pawing  and  snorting  with  more  spirit  than  you 
would  have  given  him  credit  for  as  you  passed 
down  street,  seeing  only  his  long  frame  and 
shaggy  fetlocks.  The  door  was  hastily  opened ; 
but  whoever  wished  to  come  out  came  slowly 
enough.  The  aperture  was  so  narrow  that  it  re- 
quired skillful  management  to  obtain  any  egress ; 
and  the  creaking,  dragging  hinges  told  as  plainly 
as  possible  that  the  inmates  of  the  mansion 
needed  somebody  to  care  for  them. 

At  last  a  bluff-faced,  comfortable  sort  of  a  man 
made  his  appearance,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  and 
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giving  one  glance  to  the  team  and  the  next  back 
to  the  half-opened  door,  as  if  listening.  He  said 
something  in  a  low  tone  and  stepped  forward.  A 
woman  tidily,  yet  poorly  clad,  followed.  There 
was  a  sorrowful,  anxious  expression  on  her  face, 
and  very  sad  were  the  tones  of  her  voice  as  she 
said,  "  A  long  time,  Doctor  ?  He  has  been  con- 
fined all  winter  now,  you  know.  Oh,  I  dread  to 
tell  him  —  he  longs  so  to  get  out  of  doors." 

"  You  need  n't  yet ;  it  won't  do  for  him  to  get 
discouraged.  Keep  him  amused  as  much  as 
possible." 

"  That 's  the  hardest  thing  I  have  to  do,  be- 
cause he  is  alone  so  much.  If  I  could  be  with 
him  all  the  time  he  'd  be  patient  enough.  You 
know  I  must  work  all  I  can  now,  there  's  nobody 
left  to  provide  for  us ;  "  and  the  tears  gathered  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Don't  get  disheartened,  Hannah  ;  you  've  a 
hard  time  of  it,  surely,  but  there  are  brighter 
days  ahead,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  I  hope  so ;  this  has  been  a  dark  year  —  a 
very  dark  year  for  me." 

"  You  have  n't  heard  from  John  ?  " 

"  Nothing  farther ;  the  fever  had  not  reached 
its  crisis,  so  the  last  letter  of  the  chaplain  said. 
I  try  to  be  patient ;  but  between  anxiety  for  John, 
sick  in  camp,  and  then  in  hospital,  and  care  for 
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Robert  here,  I  feel  sometimes  like  murmuring  - 
wondering  why  I  should  be  tried  so  severely.'* 

"  We  all  have  trials,  Hannah.  But  you  know 
who  sends  them,  and  tliat  He  has  some  wise  pur- 
pose in  all  His  doings." 

"  Yes,  yes,  sir.  I  won't  complain  much  ;  but 
then  the  child  !  It 's  so  lonely  and  dreary  here 
when  I'm  away.  He's  borne  up  wonderfully 
through  all  —  fever,  and  the  burn,  and  now  this 
lame  knee.  Oh  dear !  it  is  too  much  for  him, 
I  'm  afraid." 

"  Oh  no  !  he  's  a  strong  constitution,  he  '11  stand 
it,  only  he  must  be  kept  quiet.  Keep  him  con- 
tented and  still.  The  stiller  the  knee  is  kept  the 
sooner  he  will  get  about.  You  won't  forget  the 
lotion  in  case  of  inflammation  ?  " 

"No,  certainly.  Isn't  there  something  else, 
—  can't  you  think  of  something  that  might  cure 
it  quicker  ?  " 

"  No,  Hannah  ;  "  was  the  answer,  rather  stern. 
"  I  told  you  before  that  time  and  patience  were 
the  main  things.  Nature  will  restore  the  knee, 
if  she  is  not  meddled  with,  sooner  than  art ;  "  and 
with  a  gesture  of  impatience  the  doctor  hurried 
off,  unhitched  his  nag,  and  jumping  into  his 
sleigh,  dashed  up  street  to  visit  other  patients. 

Poor  Mrs.  Clinch  !  She  felt  hurt  at  the  doc- 
tor's last  remark,  for  she  had  no  intention  of  irri- 
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tating  him,  and,  in  spite  of  her  efforts  to  restrain 
them,  the  tears  fell  fast  down  her  pale  cheeks  all 
the  time  she  was  shutting  the  door,  which  was 
some  minutes,  it  dropped  and  rattled  so  from  its 
loose  hinges.  Fuel  was  so  high  that  she  was 
obliged  to  be  very  saving  of  the  fire,  and  she 
knew  that  unless  the  door  was  tightly  closed  the 
cold  air  came  in,  crept  down  the  long  entry,  and 
stole  up  and  through  the  cracks  of  her  room ; 
seeming  to  eat  up,  like  a  hungry  wolf,  all  the 
warmth  she  could  get  from  her  little,  rusty  old 
stove.  So  she  tugged  and  tugged  at  the  door  till 
she  got  it  straight,  and  then  pushed  it  with  all 
her  might,  till  it  was  snug  and  fast. 

Scarcely  was  the  task  accomplished  before  a 
child's  voice  within  called  "  Mother,  mother !  *' 
A  little  girl  passed  by  while  she  was  closing  the 
door,  but  she  did  not  notice  her  —  would  not 
have  answered  this  cry  if  it  had  been  made  a 
moment  sooner,  when  all  her  energies  were  bent 
on  making  the  house  close ;  as  it  was  now,  she 
replied,  "  Yes,  yes,  Robert.  I  'm  getting  in  as 
fast  as  I  can,"  and  she  ran  along  the  entry. 

"  Please  speak  to  that  little  girl  in  the  street, 
quick.  She  's  dropped  her  scarf,  and  some  one 
else  will  pick  it  up  if  she  don't  come  right  back," 
said  the  same  voice  again. 

Exerting  now  as  much  strength  to  open  the 
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door  as  she  had  recently  put  fortn  to  close  it, 
Mrs.  Clinch,  in  answer  to  these  words,  was  very 
soon  out,  and,  picking  up  the  scarf,  waved  it, 
shouting  to  the  girl  whom  she  saw  a  few  rods 
beyond.  The  child  turned  and  ran  eagerly  to 
meet  her,  and  thanking  her  kindly,  with  a  bright 
glance  and  smile  from  her  to  the  front  window, 
where  a  pale  boy  sat,  with  a  lively  skip  retraced 
her  steps. 

Again  Mrs.  Clinch  went  through  the  same 
strenuous  efforts  to  close  the  refractory  door; 
when  it  was  securely  shut,  and  she  once  more 
trotting  along  the  entry,  came  the  same  voice,  — 
"  Did  n't  she  look  glad,  though  !  It  was  so 
lucky  I  happened  to  see  it  fall  from  her  neck. 
Do  you  suppose  that  when  she  goes  by  to  school 
to-morrow  she  '11  think  of  it  and  look  up,  mother  ? 
I  should  like  to  speak  to  her  and  tell  her  that  I  'm 
glad  you  were  here  to  go  and  get  it  for  her. 
What  do  you  think  —  will  she  ?  " 

"  As  likely  as  not  she  '11  never  think  of  it  a 
minute.  Folks  ain't  apt  to  mind  such  little 
things,  Robbie." 

"  Well,  she  looked  so  kind  o'  pleasant  I  guess 
she  won't  forget.  Any  way  I  'm  real  glad  I 
found  it  for  her.  No,  not  found  it,  but  some- 
thing like.  I  wonder  what  her  name  is ;  she  goes 
by  every  day  to  school.     Could  n't  you  find  out, 
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mother  ?  It  would  be  so  nice  to  know.  Maybe 
the  schoolmistress  would  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  it  is  n't  worth  while  to  bother  your  head 
about  her,  Robbie.  She  's  too  grand  to  say  much 
to  such  as  us.  Come,  you  have  n't  told  me  how 
you  've  been  all  day,  the  doctor  came  in  so  soon. 
I  wanted  to  get  home  before,  but  there  was  a 
terrible  great  wash  to-day.  I  could  n't  get  through 
a  minute  sooner." 

"  Well,  I  've  been  pretty  fair.  Rosy  was  so 
frolicsome  I  might  have  had  first-rate  fun  with 
her  and  my  ball,  if  I  did  n't  have  to  sit  so  still  in 
this  old  chair.  Did  n't  the  doctor  say  I  might 
try  to  walk  soon  ?  " 

"  No,  not  quite  yet ;  he  '11  tell  you  when,  the 
next  time  he  comes,  if  you  are  a  good  boy  and 
keep  your  knee  still." 

"  Oh  dear,  it 's  dreadful  hard  to  be  good  when 
I  have  to  sit  still  so  long  all  alone  !  "  was  Rob- 
bie's doleful  response,  and  he  began  to  whimper, 
and  finally  sobbed  outright,  saying  between  his 
sobs,  "  Oh  —  I  wish  —  I  wish  I  could  be  well  — 
like  other  boys  !  " 

"Hush,  hush,  sonnie  !  "  said  his  mother; 
"  there  's  a  rap.  Somebody  's  at  the  door ;  per- 
haps they  're  coming  in." 

Acting  on  this  hint  Robert  dried  his  tears,  and 
his  face  was  calm  and  pleasant  as  usual  when  his 
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mother  led  in  the  self-same  little  girl  of  whom 
they  had  been  speaking.  "  Robert  will  be  glad 
to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Clinch,  "  so  walk  right  in." 
"  Yes,  indeed  I  am,"  said  he.  Was  n't  it  nice 
that  I  saw  your  scarf  so  soon  ?  I  did  n't  know 
your  name,  but  I  thought  that  was  n't  any  mat- 
ter." 

"  No,  not  a  bit,"  said  the  little  girl ;  "  it  was 
very  kind  to  send  your  mother  to  tell  me,  and  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Oh  no,  you  're  not ;  "  replied  Robert.  "  I 
could  n't  help  seeing  it,  and  I  should  have  broken 
the  golden  rule  if  I  had  n't  told  mother,  because 
you  lee  I  could  n't  go  myself,  I  'm  so  lame  now." 
"  I  thought  you  were  sick,  I  've  seen  you  sit- 
ting so  often  at  the  window.  So  when  I  got 
home  and  told  mother  about  my  scarf,  I  asked 
her  if  I  might  give  you  some  fruit  and  bring  it 
myself:  here  it  is,  will  you  accept  it  ?  "  and  she 
opened  a  basket  she  had  brought  on  her  arm, 
and  took  out  two  red  apples  and  two  bright  yel- 
low oranges. 

"  Oh  how  splendid  they  look  !  Do,  mother, 
see  !  ain't  they  handsome  ?  "  said  Robert,  not 
venturing  to  touch  them,  but  his  eyes  sparkling 
and  his  face  flushed  with  joy. 

"  Oh,  they  're  beauties,"  said  Mrs.  Clinch. 
"  Robbie  has  n't  had  an  apple  this  long  while, 
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they  're  so  dear ;  and  oranges,  too !  You  're  too 
good,  Miss ;  "  but  she  took  the  fruit  and  arranged 
it  on  the  table. 

"  Call  me  '  Fanny,'  —  that 's  my  name  ;  and 
don't  say  I  'm  too  good,"  was  her  reply.  "  I 
can't  be  good  enough  if  I  try  ever  so  hard." 

"  Why,  that 's  the  name  of  my  little  sister  that 
died,"  said  Robert.  "  I  should  like  to  call  you 
so,  it  will  seem  as  if  I  had  a  sister  now." 

"  Is  your  sister  dead  ?  When  did  she  die  ?  " 
asked  Fanny. 

"Oh,  last  autumn,  with  the  fever;  and  I've 
been  sick  since,  and  then  I  burned  my  neck  one 
day  when  I  was  playing  with  Rosy,  —  that 's  my 
kitten,  —  there  she  is  fast  asleep  ;  "  and  Robert 
pointed  to  the  kitten  napping  quietly  in  his  moth- 
er's rocking-chair.  "  After  that  —  oh,  I  thought 
I  was  most  w^ell  then  —  I  slipped  on  the  floor 
and  hurt  my  knee  ;  so  I  can't  walk  now,  and  it 's 
dreadful  lonely,  mother's  gone  away  so  much. 
You  see  father  died  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  so 
mother  has  had  to  work  for  us  to  get  us  food 
and  clothes  and  firing ;  and  it  takes  a  sight  of 
money  to  pay  for  it  all.  When  I  'm  a  man  she 
sha'n't  work  so  much.  John  used  to  help  some 
till  he  went  to  the  war,  and  his  bounty  paid  the 
doctor  for  Fanny  and  me,  then  ;  but,  somehow, 
all  the  money  he  's  sent  us  since  got  lost  on  the 
way  or  stolen," 
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"  Oh  !  is  your  brother  a  soldier  ?  My  father  's 
in  the  army,  too,"  said  Fanny,  proudly.  "  Where 
is  your  brother  now  ?  " 

"  Sick,  in  the  hospital  at  Philadelphia,"  said 
Mrs.  Clinch,  very  sorrowfully.  "It's  more  than 
a  fortnight  since  we  heard.  I  expect  a  letter  all 
the  time  now;  I  hope  it  will  come  to-night." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Robert.  "  And  I  hope  he  '11 
write  and  say  he  's  coming  home  ;  I  don't  want 
him  to  stay  away  any  longer." 

"  Oh,  that  is  n't  right,"  said  Fanny.  "  My 
father  will  stay  as  long  as  the  war  lasts." 

"  I  guess  you  can  spare  your  father  better 
than  we  can  John.  It's  so  dull  and  gloomy 
shut  up  here  alone,  as  I  am." 

"  I  wonder,  I  wonder,"  said  Fanny,  her  tones 
becoming  low  and  solemn  and  her  face  beaming, 
as  if  with  the  inspiration  of  a  lofty  purpose.  But 
she  was  silent  again.  This  boy  and  his  mother 
were  strangers  to  her,  and  her  natural  timidity 
checked  her  too  eager  impulse. 

Mrs.  Clinch  and  Robert  both  looked  upon  her 
changed  countenance  with  a  feeling  akin  to  rev- 
erence, and  awed  by  her  accents,  did  not  trust 
themselves  to  speak.  Finally  she  stammered 
again,  "•  I  wonder  if  you  would  be  my  Lent. 
No,  that 's  not  it,  either,"  she  added  hurriedly. 
I  mean  may  I  come  and  read  to  you,  and  play 
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with  you  every  day  through  Lent?  I  guess 
you  would  be  happier  if  you  had  some  one  with 
you  while  your  mother  is  away." 

"  Oh  yes,  that  would  be  grand,"  said  Robert, 
clapping  his  hands  in  great  glee. 

"  But  you  can't  play  much,"  said  his  mother. 
"  If  Miss  Fanny  will  come  and  read  and  talk  to 
you,  it  will  be  a  great  comfort  to  me ;  I  don't 
understand  what  you  said  about  Lent,  though." 

"  You  know  Lent  begins  next  Wednesday." 
Mrs.  Clinch  did  not  know ;  she,  of  late  years, 
had  fallen  into  very  careless  habits,  very  seldom 
went  to  church,  and  had  forgotten  all  about  Lent, 
till  Fanny's  casual  mention  of  the  name  recalled 
the  season  and  its  old  associations.  Fanny,  not 
noticing  her  confusion,  went  on  with  her  explana- 
tion. "  My  Sunday-school  teacher  asked  each 
of  us  in  the  class,  to  see  how  far  they  could  fol- 
low the  example  of  Jesus,  through  these  forty 
days.  You  know  he  fasted  all  that  time  in  the 
wilderness,  and  was  tempted,  and  then  died,  all 
for  us  ;  and  we  ought  to  use  self-denial,  and  be 
very  strict  with  ourselves,  so  as  to  keep  Him  in 
our  thoughts  as  much  as  possible,  and  try  to  do 
nothino;  that  He  dislikes." 

"  Why,  I  thought  Lent  was  a  fast,"  rejoined 
Robert. 

"  So  it  is,"  said  his  mother. 
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"  I  know  it,"  persisted  Fanny  ;  "  and  it  means 
that  we  must  keep  fast — I  mean  close  and 
tight  —  every  wish  that  we  have  to  do  wrong, 
till  they  are  all  overcome  and  cured.  No,  not 
that  exactly  —  conquered.  Yes,  conquered^  and 
they  all  die  out  in  our  hearts  ;  and  mother  says 
the  way  to  keep  Lent  is  just  that.  And  we 
must  pray  to  God  to  help  us  do  so,  and  keep 
trying  all  the  time  to  think  less  and  less  of  being 
comfortable  ourselves,  and  more  and  more  of 
making  other  people  comfortable  and  happy. 
So,  you  see,  if  you  '11  let  me  come  and  try  to 
make  things  more  pleasant  for  you,  you  '11  be 
helping  me  to  keep  Lent  as  I  ought ;  and  you, 
too,  will  find  it  easier  to  keep  that  holy  time 
right,  because,  I  guess  you  won't  feel  so  discon- 
tented and  cross  then." 

"  But  you  '11  have  to  go  to  school  ?  "  said 
Robert. 

"  Of  course  I  must,  but  I  can  come  an  hour 
every  noon,  and  two  hours  Saturdays  and 
Wednesdays." 

"  I  'm  sure  its  very  kind  of  you.  Miss  Fanny," 
replied  Mrs.  Clinch  ;  "  I  sha'n't  be  half  so  un- 
,easy  now  when  I  'm  away  at  work." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  come,  indeed. 
Let  me  see  —  I  can  read  to  you,  Robert,  and  we 
can  play  with  my  dissected  maps  and  my  letter- 
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cards,  and,  then,  sometimes  we  '11  guess  puz- 
zles." 

"  Yes,  that  '11  be  first-rate  ;  I  like  puzzles." 

"  And  then — if  you  were  only  a  girl,  now, 
Robert,  we  might  knit  and  measure  yarn  to- 
gether ;  sister  Mary  and  I  have  grand  times 
measuring  yarn  as  we  knit.  You  see  she  and  I 
knit  socks  for  the  soldiers  all  the  leisure  we  get." 

"  Why,  he  could  learn  ;  boys  knit  always,  in 
the  country,  where  I  was  brought  up,"  said  Mrs. 
Chnch. 

"  So  I  could,"  said  Robert  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. "  I  should  admire  to ;  and  then  I  could 
knit  a  pair  for  John  —  he  '11  want  some  when 
he  gets  well." 

His  mother  sighed  deeply,  but  Robert  did  not 
mind  it  except  to  look  more  sober  as  he  went  on, 
—  "You  will  teach  me,  Fanny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  it  will  take  ever  so  long  to  knit 
well  enough  to  measure  yarn,  I  'm  afraid,  and 
then,  somebody  must  bind  off  the  heel  and  set 
up  the  foot.  Sister  Mary  does  mine  for  me. 
She  says  I  must  n't  try  to  do  that  yet.  I  can  do 
all  the  rest  after  it 's  begun.  And,  oh,  it 's  such 
nice  fun  to  finish  off  the  toe,  and  do  all  the  nar- 
rowing just  right,  till  there  is  only  one  stitch 
left  and  take  the  darning-needle  and  fix  it  all 
strong  and  well.     It 's  splendid  !     You  '11  like  it, 
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I  know,  if  you  '11  only  have  patience  to  get  used 
to  making  the  stitches  right." 

"  I  'm  'most  afraid  you  won't,  Robbie,"  was 
his  mother's  response  ;  "  you  are  apt  to  get  tired 
of  things  quick." 

"  But  I  sha'n't  of  this.  I  mean  to  try  to  be 
patient,  any  way." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  must  go  now,"  said  Fanny. 
"  I  '11  come  to-morrow." 

"  I  guess  I  can  find  some  needles,  but  I  don't 
know  where  to  get  the  yarn,"  said  Mrs.  Clinch. 

"  Oh  mother's  bought  lots,  on  purpose  to 
make  soldiers'  socks,  and  we  can  have  some  as 
well  as  not,"  returned  Fanny;  and  with  a  merry 
"  Good-by  "  she  hastened  home. 

The  next  day  being  Wednesday,  Fanny  came 
to  spend  two  hours.  Her  mother  had  given  full 
consent  to  her  plan,  had  started  a  pair  of  socks 
that  she  and  Robert  might  go  along  together 
in  their  knitting,  and  promised  to  come  in  some 
day  and  see  her  daughter's  new  friends.  With 
Fanny  came  also  a  carpenter  to  mend  and  fix 
the  old  tumbling  down  door  :  for,  having  told 
her  mother  of  this  inconvenience,  she  thought  it 
best  for  her  daughter's  health  and  comfort,  if 
not  for  that  of  others,  to  have  it  remedied  ;  and 
when  Mrs.  Clinch  returned  from  her  work  the 
change  was  so  unexpected  that  she  came  very 
near  falling  to  the  floor  from  the  shock  its  easy 
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opening  gave  her.  Did  n't  Robert  shout  then  ? 
and  Fanny  too,  in  great  glee  at  the  pleasant  sur- 
prise and  merry  face  of  the  good  woman  as  she 
came  half-tumbhng  down  the  long  entry.  And 
oh,  were  n't  they  a  happy  set !  Robbie,  with  liis 
pet  kitten  tied  demurely  to  a  stool  at  his  side,  to 
keep  her  from  playing  with  liis  yarn ;  Fanny, 
seated  near  by,  alternately  holding  the  ball  and 
looking  over  his  attempts  at  taking  the  stitches, 
and  knitting  a  few  herself  to  teach  him  by 
example ;  and  then  Robbie's  mother,  having 
heard  all  about  the  fixing  of  the  door,  resting 
herself  in  the  rocking-chair. 

Thus  they  were  when  the  doctor's  rickety  nag 
and  old  sleigh  came  hurrying  toward  the  house, 
and  he  as  usual  gave  the  door  a  great  heavy 
thump.  He,  like  Mrs.  Clinch,  was  unprepared 
for  an  easy  entrance,  and  with  a  loud  exclama- 
tion and  a  sort  of  bounding  leap  he  found  him- 
self several  feet  nearer  the  inner  room  than  he 
had  calculated  upon  ;  and  the  children  greeted 
him,  too,  wdth  a  gleeful  laugh.  Robert  felt 
sorry,  immediately,  and  colored  in  great  confu- 
sion, but  Fanny  giggled  on.  How  could  she 
help  it  ?  it  seemed  so  comical.  And  there  stood 
the  doctor  trying,  for  an  instant,  to  recall  his 
scattered  senses  ;  then  he  laughed  as  merrily  as 
she ;  so  Robert  joined  in,  and  his  mother  too. 

"  A    pretty  good  joke,  that,"    said    the  jolly 
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old  gentleman,  after  his  mirth  had  spent  itself. 
"  How  came  it  about,  and  what  brings  you  here, 
Fanny  Howard  ?  I  didn't  expect  to  cut  such  a 
caper  to-day,  nor  to  meet  my  little  friend  either, 
or  I  would  have  been  prepared  for  both.'* 

Fanny  modestly  took  up  Robert's  knitting  and 
only  answered,  "  Oh,  I  'm  Robert's  friend,  too." 
Mrs.  Clinch  gave  the  desired  explanation. 

"  Well,  well,  that  will  do  for  one  day,  I  should 
think,"  he  rejoined.  "  Did  n't  I  tell  you  yes- 
terday that  you  had  brighter  days  ahead  ?  I 
did  n't  imagine,  though,  they  were  so  near ;  but 
if  Mrs.  Colonel  Howard  is  coming  to  see  you, 
you  need  not  murmur  again  ;  you  're  a  fortunate 
woman  to  have  her  for  your  friend." 

"  Is  Colonel  Howard  your  father  ?  "  whis- 
pered Robert  to  Fanny.  She  nodded  assent. 
He  said  no  more.  Of  that  gentleman,  and  con- 
sequently of  his  family  also,  he  had  had  a  sort 
of  awe,  feeling  that  he  and  his  mother  in  their 
humble  home  were  altogether  too  insignificant  to 
be  known  by  him  or  them.  And  then,  John 
had  written  such  glowing  accounts  of  his  brav- 
ery and  generosity  since  he  had  been  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment !  He  had  just  been  thinking  he 
would  tell  Fanny  some  of  those  grand  stories. 
But  now  he  was  afraid  to ;  he  was  her  father, 
and  it  was  n't  at  all  likely  he  would  wish  to  have 
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his  little  girl  visit  such  poor  people  as  he  and  his 
mother.  He  looked  round  the  room  and  saw 
how  homely  and  plain  every  thing  was.  Then 
on  his  mother's  dress  and  his  own  clothing,  and 
compared  them  with  Fanny's.  "  Such  a  con- 
trast !  "  he  thought,  for  John  had  been  at  Colo- 
nel Howard's  and  told  of  its  elegant  furniture, 
and  his  beautiful  wife  in  her  handsome  dress. 
So  he  sat  in  sad  silence,  thinking  that  all  the  hap- 
piness he  had  anticipated  from  Fanny's  acquaint- 
ance would  never  be  realized  :  as  soon  as  her 
father  heard  of  his  daughter's  visits  to  such  a 
miserable  place  as  this  they  w^ould  be  stopped. 
But  while  he  remained  silent  the  knitting:  in 
Fanny's  hands  went  on  rapidly,  and  the  doctor 
and  his  mother  talked  freely  of  his  lameness. 
He  did  not  mind  what  they  said.  When  the 
doctor  asked  to  examine  his  knee  he  quietly  con- 
sented ;  and  saw  him  take  his  leave  without  ask- 
ing him  any  questions  about  how  long  he  must 
keep  still,  and  what  he  might  or  what  he  must 
not  do,  as  he  had  intended.  In  fact  he  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  lost  all  interest  in  every  thing 
about    himself. 

"  What  makes  you  so  still  ?  "  asked  his  moth- 
er, in  amazement. 

"  Oh,  nothing ;  only  I  guess  Fanny  had  bet- 
ter not  stay  any  longer  ;  her  father  would  n't 
like  it." 
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"  My  father  ?  He  does  n't  know  that  I  am 
here,"  rejoined  Fanny  ;  "  but  if  he  did  he  would 
be  glad.  Hp  likes  to  have  me  try  to  do  all  the 
good  I  can." 

"  Not  to  such  a  poor  boy  as  I  am." 

"  Oh,  that  is  n't  any  matter.  He  used  to  tell 
us  a  nice  verse  about  that,  and  I  learned  it  once. 
*  The  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord 
is  the  Maker  of  them  all  !  '  So  if  you  send  me 
away  I  shall  go  ;  but,  if  you  '11  let  me  stay,  you  '11 
do  me  more  good  than  I  shall  you.  Don't  you 
remember,  that 's  the  way  I  want  to  keep 
Lent !  " 

Robert  looked  at  his  mother  as  if  perplexed. 
She  saw  his  doubt — he  wanted  her  to  remain, 
and  yet  he  scarcely  dared  to  think  she  ought. 
"  Well,  Miss  Fanny,  if  you  are  sure,"  she  said, 
"  that  he  won't  be  angry,  we  shall  be  much 
honored  by  your  visits." 

"  Please  don't  say  that,  Mrs.  Clinch,"  said 
Fanny,  the  tears  coming  in  her  eyes.  "  There 
is  n't  any  honor  about  it.  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing for  Jesus.  I  want  to  feel  that  I  am  doing 
as  He  would  like,  and  that  would  suit  my  father, 
too,  I  know." 

So  Fanny  stayed  that  day,  and  each  succeed- 
ing day  found  her  there  at  the  hours  she  had 
promised.     The  knitting  went  on,  slowly,  to  be 
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sure,  but  Robbie  had  learned  the  stitch,  and  took 
great  pains  to  have  his  work  even  and  thick. 
They  had  decided  that,  when  the  sacks  for  John 
were  finished,  each  of  them  would  write  him  a 
note,  and  send  with  them  ;  and  they  were  so  eager 
to  get  them  done,  that  very  little  time  was  spent 
in  reading,  or  in  the  puzzles.  Sometimes,  when 
Robbie's  hands  ached,  Fanny  proposed  these ; 
but  never,  unless  they  got  so  tired  that  he  could 
not  make  the  stitches  well,  would  he  thus  indulge 
himself.  While  they  knitted  they  could  talk,  and 
Fanny  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  about  her  father's 
doings  in  the  army,  and  about  her  pet  canary, 
and  her  schoolmates,  and  her  Sunday-school ; 
and  the  nice  talks  she  often  had  with  her  teacher 
about  Jesus  and  heavenly  things,  and  how  she 
must  live,  if  she  wished  to  be  happy.  And  Rob- 
ert, in  his  turn,  had  much  to  say  about  John  and 
his  battles,  and  his  sickness,  and  about  his  little 
sister  that  died,  and  how  good  and  kind  his 
mother  was,  and  what  he  meant  to  do  when  he 
grew  up. 

So  the  Lent  went  on.  Sometimes  Fanny  had 
great  trial  of  her  patience,  Robbie  seemed  so 
slow  and  stupid  about  some  things.  And  then, 
too,  now  and  then  she  had  invitations  for  a  walk, 
or  a  visit  to  the  girls  of  her  acquaintance,  just 
when  she  was  engaged  to  sit  with  him.    But  she 
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did  not  falter ;  her  self-denial  held  out  bravely, 
and  Robbie's  lameness  was  fast  getting  better. 
The  doctor  said,  perhaps  by  Easter  he  might 
walk  —  maybe  go  to  church.  At  this  joyful  an- 
nouncement, they  decided  that  if  he  could  get 
out  then,  he  sliould  attend  Sunday-school  with 
Fanny,  and  learn  all  about  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts  of  the  Church. 

Mrs.  Howard  often  dropped  in  to  see  the  lame 
boy,  and  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  her 
daughter's  mode  of  spending  Lent ;  and  seeing 
how  hard  his  mother  had  to  work,  to  find  means 
of  providing  for  the  wants  of  herself  and  her 
child,"  procured  for  her  lighter  employment  — 
work,  too,  which  she  could  do  without  leaving 
him  so  much  alone.  Thus  encouraged,  though 
no  letters  came  from  John,  Mrs.  Clinch  com- 
plained no  longer  of  her  hard  lot. 


II. 


Robbie's  easter. 


MOTHER !  "  exclaimed  Fanny  How- 
ard, rushing  hastily  into  the  parlor  one 
day,  after  her  usual  visit  at  Mrs.  Clinch's, 
"  I  am  so  glad,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !  "  and 
the  child,  swinging  her  hood  and  scarf  in  her 
hands,  poised  herself  on  the  tips  of  her  toes,  and 
went  spinning  like  a  huge  top  around  the  room. 

A  smile  broke  over  Mrs.  Howard's  sober  face 
at  this  unusual  demonstration  of  her  daughter's 
happiness,  and  she  returned  pleasantly,  —  "  Well, 
I  '11  tell  you  what  is  best  for  you  to  do,  Fanny. 
You  can  take  off  your  sack  and  carry  it,  with 
your  hat  and  scarf,  to  their  proper  place,  and 
then  come  and  read  this  letter." 

"  Oh,  splendid  !  then  you  've  a  letter,  too  ?  " 
and  Fanny  fairly  danced  in  her  joy  at  this  an- 
nouncement, —  making  all  speed,  nevertheless,  to 
do  as  her  mother  advised,  chattering  all  the  time 
so  gleefully  that  her  pet  canary  struck  up  his 
most  jubilant   carol.      "  Ah,    Pete,"    she   said. 
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tripping  up  to  the  window  where  his  cage  hung, 
"  you  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,  but  some- 
body is  just  as  happy  as  you  would  be  to  get  out 
into  the  garden  and  sing  in  the  cherry-tree." 
Thereat  the  bird  sent  forth  such  a  burst  of 
melody,  that  the  black  shawl,  —  his  usual  cover- 
ing for  the  night,  —  by  Mrs.  Howard's  nimble 
fingers  brought  and  adjusted,  suddenly  closed  the 
daylight  and  all  merriment  for  him,  while  it  gave 
them  the  quiet  which  they  needed  for  reading 
and  conversation. 

"  It  is  a  letter  from  father  —  is  n't  it  ?  "  said 
Fanny,  as  she  took  the  open  sheet  her  mother 
handed;  and,  drawing  her  stool  toward  her 
mother's  w^ork-stand,  began  to  read  it.  "  And  all 
to  me,  too !  Please,  may  not  I  show  it  and  read 
it  to  Robbie,  to-morrow  —  just  as  he  did  his  to- 
day ?  Oh,  I  was  going  to  tell  you  !  His  was 
from  John,  and  he  is  nearly  well,  and  very  sorry 
Robbie  has  been  sick  so  much  ;  and  he  is  com- 
ing home  on  a  furlough  —  next  week,  he  '11  get 
here  —  and  then,  you  know,  he  '11  be  here  to  go 
to  church  Easter  Day  with  his  mother  and  Rob- 
bie. We  've  got  it  all  fixed  —  Robbie  and  I ; 
we  thought  it  and  talked  it  all  out  this  afternoon. 
But  we  can't  get  the  socks  done  to  send  him." 

"  Why,  I  thought  your  sock  was  nearly 
finished?"  said  Mrs.  Howard. 
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"  So  it  is  ;  but  you  see  Robbie's  is  n't  half  done 
yet,  —  well,  yes,  just  about  half,  —  and  I  thought 
he  'd  feel  bad  if  I  got  through  first,  so  I  've  been 
just  as  slow  as  I  could  latel3^  You  know  that 's 
the  way  Mary  used  to  do,  so  I  might  beat  when 
we  measured  yarn." 

Mrs.  Howard  smiled.  Fanny  noticed  it,  and 
added,  "  I  thought  I  was  doing  right,  mother  — 
I  'm  sure  if  I  was  a  boy,  I  should  n't  want  a  girl 
to  get  ahead  of  me  in  any  thing." 

"  You  have  meant  right,  daughter,  I  don't 
doubt.  I  suppose  you  did  n't  think  to  lay  your 
work  aside  and  read  to  him  while  he  went  on 
with  his  knitting  ?  " 

"  Would  n't  that  be  just  the  same  as  getting 
ahead  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  ;  but  in  the  benefit  he  would 
derive  from  your  reading  he  would  not  care  if 
you  were  '  ahead  of  him,'  as  you  call  it;  besides, 
he  knows  well  that  you  are  "  — 

"  And  that 's  just  what  I  try  not  to  have  him 
think  about,"  interrupted  Fanny,  eagerly.  "  I 
have  told  him  two  or  three  times  what  father 
used  to  say  about  that." 

"About  what?" 

"  Why,  that  every  thing  in  the  world  belongs 
to  God,  and  He  gives  some  people  more  of  His 
things  to  take  care  of,  and  more  of  His  work  to 
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do  than  He  does  others.  But  He  loves  them  all 
just  the  same  ;  and  if  we  try  to  do  as  He  has 
commanded,  we  are  all  alike  in  His  sight." 

Mrs.  Howard  thouglit  that  Fanny's  plan  about 
the  knitting  (now  that  she  fully  understood  her 
motive)  was  a  good  one,  for  she  had  herself 
noticed  Robert's  extreme  sensitiveness  m  regard 
to  his  humble  circumstances,  and  felt  convinced 
that  he  needed  encouragement,  so  she  answered  : 
"Well,  you  may  take  the  letter  to  him  to- 
morrow —  that  is,  if  you  think  it  will  interest 
him  ;  but  you  have  n't  read  it  yourself  yet.  Let 
me  hear  it." 

Fanny  spread  out  the  paper  on  her  knee  and 
began  reading.  After  describing  the  place  where 
the  regiment  was  encamped,  and  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  the  soldiers'  duties,  the  letter  told  how 
much  he  missed  the  privileges  of  the  Church  : 
"  But  then  I  have  my  Prayer-book,"  it  said,  "  and 
on  Sundays  and  all  other  holy  days  I  know,  that, 
though  alone  here  in  my  tent,  surrounded  by  the 
indifferent  and  the  thoughtless,  my  prayers  as- 
cend with  those  of  my  dear  ones  at  home,  and 
with  those  of  the  faithful  everywhere  ;  and  from 
this  spiritual  communion,  I  derive  courage  and 
patience  for  the  trials  and  hardships  of  this  long 
absence.  And  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure, 
my  little  daughter,  to  hear  that  you  are  endeavor- 
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ing  to  obey  my  instructions  —  are  walking  in  the 
good  old  paths  of  the  Church.  Your  method  of 
keeping  Lent  is  just  what  I  approve ;  but  you 
must  not  stop  in  your  Christian  course  when  that 
season  closes,  —  follow  Jesus  just  as  nearly  as  you 
can,  my  dear,  through  the  whole  year,  in  the 
footprints  He  has  left,  and  which  the  Church 
traces  tlu'ough  her  calendar.  Be  sure  and  keep 
sacredly  the  sad  week  which  commemorates  His 
last  sufferings  and  death  ;  and,  in  the  joyful  Eas- 
ter that  follows,  let  your  gratitude  for  the  great 
blessing  He  has  conferred  upon  us,  by  opening 
unto  us  the  gates  of  everlasting  life,  be  shown 
by  the  new  life  of  righteousness  which,  having 
been  aroused  in  your  heart,  is  made  manifest  by 
true  and  loving  words  and  kind  and  holy  deeds." 

Then  followed  some  account  of  John  Clinch, 
in  whom,  from  the  letters  of  his  friends  at  home, 
he  had  felt  much  interest.  After  that,  came  mes- 
sages and  kind  inquiries  for  many  still  affection- 
ately remembered  amid  the  cares  and  duties  of 
his  position. 

"  Is  n't  it  a  grand  letter  ?  "  said  Fanny,  as  she 
folded  and  placed  it  again  in  its  envelope.  "  I 
know  Mrs.  Clinch  and  Robbie  will  want  to  hear 
it,  —  especially  that  about  John,  —  because  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  just  what  John  has  written 
about  himself.  I  can  take  it  to-morrow  —  can't 
I,  mother  ?  " 
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"  I  am  willing,  certainly,  Fanny ;  and  now 
that  you  have  recovered  your  usual  quiet  manner, 
tell  me  the  cause  of  your  great  joy  when  you 
first  came  in." 

"  Oh,  it  was  John's  letter  and  our  plans  for 
Easter.  You  ought  to  have  seen  how  happy 
Mrs.  Clinch  was  to  get  that  letter,  mother.  The 
doctor  brought  it  from  the  post-office  when  he 
came  to  see  how  Robbie  was  getting  along.  She 
cried,  and  she  hugged  and  kissed  his  hand  ever 
so  many  times,  — just  as  if  he  were  John,  —  Rob- 
bie said.  You  see  she  has  n't  heard  any  thing 
from  her  son  for  so  long  that  she  thought  he  was 
dead,  and  when  she  saw  that  the  very  writing  was 
his  —  it  was  all  blotted  and  written  very  badly, 
too,  mother,  but  she  did  n't  mind  that  one  bit  — 
she  knew  he  must  be  alive.  And  then,  he  wrote 
so  kindly  about  the  people  who  have  taken  care  of 
him  in  the  hospital  —  and  how  thankful  he  was  to 
God  for  sparing  his  life  when  so  many  had  died  — 
and  said  that  he  was  going  to  begin  to  serve  Him 
truly,  just  as  he  used  to  learn  in  the  Catechism  ; 
and  they  must  all  go  to  church  together,  and  his 
mother  must  try  to  help  him  get  well  started  in 
leading  a  better  life  when  he  gets  home.  And 
then  Mrs.  Clincli  cried  again,  just  as  hard  as  she 
could  cry,  and  said  she  did  n't  know  how  to  help 
her  boy :  she  was  a  wicked,  careless  woman,  and 
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had  forgotten  'most  every  thing  she  ever  knew 
about  such  things.  Oh,  I  wished  you  had  been 
there  to  talk  to  her,  mother,  and  to  read  some  of 
those  good  verses  you  always  know  just  where  to 
find  in  the  Bible  ;  because  she  asked  me  —  so 
sadly  she  spoke,  too  — if  I  could  tell  her  what  she 
ought  to  do.  I  said  she  had  better  ask  the  min- 
ister. '  Oh  no,  she  did  n't  know  him  at  all  —  she 
could  n't  do  that ! '  So  I  said,  if  she  would  go 
to  church  with  me  I  would  ask  Mr.  Gray  to  speak 
to  her,  and  then  she  would  know  him  imme- 
diately, and  he  would  talk  it  all  over  with  her." 

"  Will  she  go  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Howard,  as 
much  delighted  as  her  daughter  at  this  improve- 
ment in  Mrs.  Clinch's  prospects. 

"  Yes,  but  not  yet.  She  has  n't  '  things  de- 
cent enough  for  God's  house,'  she  says.  But 
she  '11  have  more  work  than  usual  next  week, 
and  Robbie  's  going  to  lend  her  the  money  he  's 
been  keeping  in  his  box  this  great  while  to  buy 
a  wheelbarrow  to  go  on  errands  with,  when  he 
gets  well.  That  '11  get  a  bonnet,  she  thinks,  and 
with  next  week's  work  perhaps  she  '11  get  a 
shawl.     She  '11  be  ready,  then,  for  Easter." 

"  And  Robert  —  will  he  get  out  then?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Howard. 

"  The  doctor  thinks  very  likely  he  will.  He 
will  take  off  the  bandage  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
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see  if  he  can  walk  without  pain.  But,  mother,  I  've 
just  thought  of  one  thing,"  said  Fanny,  looking 
quite  troubled,  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  '^  I  don't  believe  he  can  go  to  church 
then,  unless  somebody  gives  him  a  new  pair  of 
shoes,  and,  indeed,  1  do  wish  he  could  have  a 
new  suit  of  clothes  too." 

*'  Has  he  said  any  thing  about  it." 
"  Nothing  particular.  I  guess,  before  the  let- 
ter came,  his  mother  meant  to  buy  him  a  pair  of 
shoes  next  week ;  but  she  can't,  because  of  want- 
ing that  shawl,  now,  you  know.  His  clothes  are 
mended  so  much,  the  other  boys  will  laugh  at 
him,  I  'm  afraid,  when  he  goes  to  Sunday-school : 
that 's  all  about  them.  He  don't  care  much,  I 
guess,  but  I  should  feel  bad  to  have  them  laugh 
at  him  when  he  tries  so  hard  to  be  a  good  boy  ; 
and  the  very  first  day,  too  —  before  they  know 
how  good  he  is.  It  would  n't  be  so  much  mat- 
ter, if  he  was  n't  a  stranger  in  our  Sunday-school ; 
but  then  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped ;  "  and  a 
long,  deep  sigh  proclaimed  her  regret. 

Mrs.  Howard  knew,  from  Fanny's  rather  con- 
fused explanation  about  the  boy's  clothes,  that  it 
was  really  a  serious  affair  with  her,  and,  wisliing 
to  spare  both  Robert  and  her  daughter  all  un- 
pleasant thought  of  the  matter,  she  immediately 
determined   how   to  remedy   the  difficulty,  but 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  her  plans  to  herself. 
So  nothing  farther  was  said  on  the  subject. 

Fanny  took  lier  letter  and  read  it  the  next  day 
to  Mrs.  Chnch  and  Robert.  They  were  much 
pleased  with  its  contents,  especially  all  relating  to 
John.  Saturday,  the  doctor  examined  the  lame 
boy's  knee  and  gave  him  leave  to  walk  with  a 
cane  a  few  times  across  the  floor  ;  and  as  this  was 
accomplished  without  pain,  he  said  that  he  might 
increase  this  exercise  gradually.  Probably,  as 
he  had  predicted,  if  the  weather  continued  fair 
through  the  coming  week,  he  could  go  to  church 
Easter.  So  the  next  day,  when  the  bells  rang  for 
Service,  Robbie  bade  his  mother  bring  her  Pray- 
er-book and  find  the  Psalms  to  be  read,  and  the 
Collect,  and  Epistle,  and  Gospel.  It  was  so  long 
since  she  had  used  it,  she  had  forgotten  where  to 
find  them,  but  Fanny  had  talked  so  much  to  him 
about  the  Church  ways,  he  soon  came  to  the  right 
places,  and  then  he  read  them  all,  slowly  and 
clearly. 

"  That  sounds  just  like  old  times,"  said  Mrs. 
Clinch,  as  he  closed  the  verses  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  Sunday  before  Easter,  "  when  I  used  to  go 
with  your  father  every  Sunday  morning,  and  hear 
the  minister  read  and  repeat  those  very  words. 
And  then  the  singing  !  Your  father  was  a  mas- 
ter hand  for  singing,  Robbie.     It  was  enough  to 
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do  you  good  the  darkest,  gloomiest  day  you  ever 
knew,  to  hear  his  voice  in  the  chants.  I  wonder 
if  I  've  forgot  'em  all.  Let 's  see.  I  '11  take  the 
book." 

Robert  gave  it  up,  and,  after  turning  over  its 
pages,  she  stopped,  and  with  a  delighted  look,  cast 
her  eyes  up  and  down  the  columns  of  one  well- 
fingered  leaf.  AH  at  once,  she  lifted  up  her 
voice  in  the  opening  strain  of  the  "  Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis."  The  boy  was  amazed.  Was  this  really 
his  mother  singing?  Why,  he  never  knew  she 
had  the  least  love  for  music  of  any  kind !  He 
could  not  remember  that  he  had  ever  heard  her 
even  hum  the  simplest  tune,  and  here  she  was 
chanting  that  grand  old  anthem,  as  enthusiasti- 
cally as  any  of  the  church  choir !  He  actually 
held  his  breath  to  listen,  as  she  soared  away  in 
its  loftiest  strains.  Her  face  lighted  up  with  the 
rapture  awakened  suddenly  in  her  heart  by  the 
dear  remembrance  of  the  past,  he  could  scarcely 
believe  to  be  the  same  with  the  weary,  anxious 
features  so  familiar  to  him.  Then  came,  in  sweet, 
plaintive  tones,  those  earnest,  pleading  words,  — 
"  Thou  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world, 
have  mercy  upon  us.  Thou  that  takest  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  receive  our  prayer.  Thou  that 
sittest  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  have  mercy  upon 
us."     Thus  far  she  sang.     Tears  impeded  her 
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utterance,  and,  bowing  her  head  upon  her  clasped 
hands,  a  long  time  she  wept  in  silence.  The 
little,  worn  Prayer-book,  slipping  from  her  grasp, 
fell  to  the  floor,  and,  as  much  moved  as  his 
mother  by  the  solemn  words  of  the  chant,  Robbie 
heeded  it  not,  while  minghng  his  tears  with  hers. 
Nearly  an  hour  passed  of  unbroken  stillness ;  but 
in  that  hour  of  quiet,  many  confessions  of  sin 
against  God's  holy  laws,  many  a  petition  for  par- 
don went  up  from  the  poor  widow's  truly  peni- 
tent heart ;  and,  though  uttered  not  by  her  fal- 
tering lips,  they  reached  the  ear  that  is  ever  open 
to  the  humblest  cry  of  earth's  contrite  ones,  and 
He  who  seeth  in  secret,  from  the  rich  treasures 
of  His  grace,  gave  her  an  abundant  and  an  open 
reward. 

Acting  upon  her  mother's  suggestion,  when 
Fanny  Howard  came  to  sit  with  Robert,  she  pro- 
posed reading,  "  that  he  might  catch  up  with  her 
in  knitting,"  she  said ;  and  so  she  read,  and  con- 
tinued each  day  through  the  week  to  read,  the 
portions  of  Scripture  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Church.  Mrs.  Clinch  listened  eagerly, 
and  often  asked  questions  in  regard  to  some  pas- 
sage, which  Fanny  answered  in  her  simple,  child- 
ish way,  always  to  the  more  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful understanding  of  the  words  by  the  inquirer, 
if  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
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more  learned  minds.  And  this  was  just  what 
the  widow  needed ;  the  child's  reading  and  com- 
ments fell,  like  sunshine  on  barren,  frost-bound 
fields,  sinking  deep  and  warm  into  the  poor  wom- 
an's gloomy,  despondent  life. 

Good  Friday  dawned  —  a  fair,  mild  day.  John 
Clinch  had  sent  a  hast}^  note  for  his  mother  to 
expect  him  on  that  day,  and  there  was  great  prep- 
aration for  his  arrival.  Mrs.  Clinch  had  provided 
a  nice  dinner,  because  he  would  certainly  need 
something  nourishing  after  his  journey.  Her  work 
was  all  finished,  and  she  had  the  pay  ready  for 
buying  her  shawl  to  wear  to  church  as  soon  as 
he  was  rested  enough  to  go  shopping  with  her. 
Robert  had  been  able  to  help  her  set  things  in 
good  order  about  the  room ;  he  could  walk  with 
care  pretty  well  on  the  smooth  floor,  and  hoped 
to  be  told  he  could  try  out-of-door  walking  to- 
morrow. He  had  got  his  sock  down  to  the  fourth 
narrowing  of  the  toe,  and  having  dressed  up 
Rosy,  his  kitten,  with  a  blue  ribbon  about  her 
neck,  in  honor  of  the  expected  stranger,  he  sat 
down  by  the  window  to  finish  it  if  possible  before 
Fanny  came  in  at  noon,  when  she  was  to  close 
off  hers,  and  they  would  be  ready  to  give  to  Jolm 
as  soon  as  he  arrived. 

Pretty  soon  a  tall  boy,  bearing  a  large  bundle, 
came  by,  and   seeing  him  draw  near  and  ask 
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where  Mrs.  Clinch  Hved,  —  "  Here,  just  here," 
answered  Robbie.  So  the  boy  came  in,  and, 
merely  saying,  "  From  Mrs.  Colonel  Howard," 
deposited  the  bundle  on  the  nearest  chair,  and 
was  out  and  off*  again  before  either  he  or  his 
mother  could  say  a  word. 

Mrs.  Clinch  untied  the  string  and  took  off"  the 
wrapper.  '*  Why !  why,  now%  what  does  this 
mean  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  first  a  bon- 
net neatly  trimmed,  all  ready  to  wear,  and  then 
a  good,  warm  shawl. 

"  It 's  for  you,  surely,"  said  Robbie.  "  Fanny 
must  have  spoken  of  it  at  home,  I  guess.  But 
wdiat  are  these  ?  Jacket  and  pants  and  shoes  !  " 
and  the  boy  laughed  aloud  in  his  joy. 

"  Those  are  for  you,  then,  of  course.  Oh,  yes. 
See,  here  is  a  label  on  each.  I  '11  read  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Clinch.  "'For  Robert:  an  Easter  offer- 
ing-' " 

"  And  on  your  shawl,  read,"  said  Robert. 

"  '  For  Mrs.  Clinch :  a  token  of  respect  from 
a  friend.'  Is  n't  it  nice,  though  ?  Just  exactly 
what  we  wanted,"  and,  in  spite  of  his  mother's 
remonstrance,  he  could  not  forbear  capering 
around  one  moment  with  delight,  even  at  the 
risk  of  his  lame  knee. 

"  What  shall  we  ever  do,  mother,  to  thank 
her  ?     But  then,  it 's  God  who  put  it  into  her 
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heart  to  do  us  this  kindness ;  we  can  thank  Him, 
and  show  Him  our  thankfuhiess,  as  Fanny  says, 
by  using  these  good  gifts  right.  We  must  go  to 
church  now,  any  way,  because  He  's  provided 
these  things." 

It  w^as  n't  long  before  Fanny  came,  and  sho 
was  as  much  astonished  as  they  at  the  presents, 
though  she  told  them  that  she  had  mentioned 
her  wishes  in  regard  to  Robert's  things,  and  Mrs. 
CHnch's  plan  for  herself.  After  their  wonder 
had  subsided,  they  sat  down  to  their  knitting  and 
finished  off  the  socks  at  nearly  the  same  minute. 
"  And  a  grand,  warm,  strong  pair  they  will  be, 
too,"  said   Mrs.  Clinch,  as  she  examined  them. 

With  much  satisfaction  the  children  looked 
over  their  work,  and  Fanny  said,  "  Nobody  would 
know  but  that  Robbie's  was  knit  by  a  girl ;  it  is 
full  as  good  as  mine." 

Robbie  thought  he  could  n't  have  had  higher 
commendation  ;  and  altogether,  they  were  having 
quite  a  lively  conversation,  when  a  heavy  step 
was  heard  in  the  entry,  and  all  faces  turning  to- 
ward the  door,  met  the  glad  gaze  of  a  pair  of 
keen,  gray  eyes,  lighting  a  pale  countenance  bor- 
dered with  black  hair  and  beard,  that  pressed 
eagerly  forward  to  receive  a  mother's  welcome. 

There  needed  no  word  of  explanation.  Fanny 
knew  this  was  John  Clinch,  even  if  she  had  not 
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noticed  the  soldier's  dress,  from  Robert's  shout 
and  Mrs.  CHnch's  silent  embrace  ;  and  right  glad 
was  the  invalid  soldier  to  meet  the  little  girl  of 
whose  kindness  his  mother  had  written.  But 
Fanny,  aware  that  the  family  would  prefer  to 
be  alone  in  their  joy,  modestly  withdrew,  saying, 
as  she  left,  "  You  won't  need  me  to-morrow, 
Robbie.     I  '11  call  early  Sunday  morning." 

Easter  —  the  day  of  Christ's  Resurrection  from 
the  dead  —  what  blessed  hopes  cluster  around 
that  sacred  festival !  Fanny  Howard  had  been 
taught  the  meaning  of  those  services  which  for  so 
many  hundred  years  have  been  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  true  believers ;  and,  though  yet  a  child,  in 
her  simple  way  she  could  think  of  the  great  sacri- 
fice which  Jesus  had  offered  for  a  sinful  world,  and 
in  a  meek  and  lowly  ordering  of  herself  set  forth 
the  glory  and  blessedness  of  that  sacrifice  to  her 
young  companions.  She  had  committed  to  mem- 
ory the  sentences  of  Scripture  to  be  chanted  by 
the  choir,  together  with  the  Collect  and  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  and  with  them  fresh  in  her  mind  she 
started  to  call  for  Robert  Clinch  to  go  with  her 
to  Sunday-school. 

The  last  two  weeks  had  been  very  mild  weather 
for  the  season,  so  that  the  snow-drops  and  cro- 
cuses in  the  front  yard  were  in  full  bloom ;  she 
gathered  a  handful  as  she  passed  out  to  give  her 
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teacher,  and  then  hastened  on.  Robert,  delighted 
to  be  once  more  in  the  fresh,  free  air,  "able  to 
go  about  like  others,"  he  said,  was  all  ready,  cap 
in  hand,  to  accompany  her;  and  so  were  his 
mother  and  John.  "  You  see.  Miss  Fanny,"  said 
the  soldier-boy,  "  I  am  so  impatient  for  church 
time  to  come  1  can't  wait  here  any  longer  ;  and 
mother  said  we  could  sit  and  listen  to  the  chil- 
dren without  disturbing  them." 

"  Of  course  you  can,"  replied  Fanny  ;  "  and 
every  body  '11  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  I  thought  we  should  enjoy  going  all  three 
together,"  said  his  mother,  as  she  locked  the  door 
and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

"  John 's  got  on  his  new  socks,"  whispered 
Robbie,  "  and  he  says  they  fit  like  a  book.  He 
says  you  were  real  kind,  too,  to  think  of  making 
them  for  him." 

Fanny  shook  her  head  and  laid  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  him  to  speak  of  it ; 
so  they  two  walked  along  slowly  and  in  silence, 
till  he,  noticing  the  flowers  she  held,  said  how 
])retty  they  were.  "  So  they  are,  and  the  first 
of  the  season.  My  teacher  likes  flowers,  so  I  am 
taking  them  to  her.  She  said,  too,  the  other  day, 
that  they  were  a  type  of  the  Resurrection,  spring- 
ing up,  as  they  do,  so  bright  and  beautiful  out  of 
the  dead,  cold  ground,"  replied  Fanny. 
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John  and  his  mother  thought  best  to  hurry 
on,  and  were  comfortably  seated  in  the  church 
before  the  others  arrived.  Robert  was  warmly 
welcomed,  and,  though  he  would  have  preferred 
remaining  with  Fanny,  placed  in  a  class  of  boys 
about  his  own  age.  He  felt  embarrassed  at  first, 
but  before  the  session  closed,  he  was  talking  as 
familiarly  with  his  teacher  as  if  she  were  only 
Fanny. 

The  boys  recited  their  lesson,  and  then  the 
teacher,  a  pleasant  voiced  young  lady,  talked 
about  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection ;  why  He,  the 
King  of  glory,  laid  aside  all  the  splendor  of 
heaven,  and  in  the  deepest  humility  came  to  this 
sinful  world  to  live  a  life  of  suffering  and  sorrow, 
and  then  to  die  that  He  might  overcome  death 
and  "  open  unto  us  the  gates  of  everlasting  life," 
as  they  had  learned  in  the  Collect.  Then  she 
told  them  how  to  keep  this  blessed  feast,  in  the 
verses  they  had  recited :  "  Not  with  the  old 
leaven,  neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of 
sincerity  and  truth."  She  spoke  of  the  old  Jew- 
ish Passover  and  its  celebration  here  alluded  to, 
and  attentively  Robbie  listened,  as  she  pictured  it 
all  to  his  mind's  eye ;  then  drew  the  comparison 
between  that  and  Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  "  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  of  which  the 
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Paschal  lamb  was  a  type.     Now  and  then  a  boy 
asked  a  word  or  two  of  explanation,  and  Robbie, 
also.     But  when  she  spoke  of  the  leaven  and  the 
unleavened   bread  he    needed   nothing   plainer. 
"  If  you  please,  Miss  Grant,"  said  he,  "  I  thmk 
I  have  felt  just  what  that  is.     The  leaven  of 
malice  and  wickedness  makes  a  boy  feel  proud 
and  think  he  can  do  more  and  better  than  others, 
all  himself.     But  the  unleavened  bread  of  sin- 
cerity and  truth  is  just  a  boy  trying  to  be  and 
do  as  right  as  he  can  without  making  any  show 
about  itrand  feeling  all  the  time  he  can't  do  right 
of  himself:   it  is  God's  help  that  keeps  him  as 
right  as  he  is." 

The  teacher  said  pleasantly,  as  if  to  encourage 
him,  "  Well,  Robert,  you  are  not  very  far  out  of 
the  way  in  your  thinking.  Now,  if  you  think 
thus,  let  your  conduct  follow  that  thought  ;^  and 
if  you  will  learn  carefully  the  lessons  appointed 
each  Sunday,  you  will  soon  have  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  that  leads  to  everlasting  hfe."^ 

While  the  children  had  been  reciting,  the  min- 
ister came  in,  and  seeing  a  soldier  present  went 
immediately  and  begged  to  know  what  he  could 
do  for  him.  John  told  him  of  his  own  and  his 
mother's  circumstances,  and  with  many  kind 
promises  for  their  future,  the  good  man  left  them 
to  prepare  for  public  Service. 
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Grateful  for  his  restoration  to  health,  the  young 
soldier  joined  heartily  in  praise  and  prayer,  and 
as  Mr.  Gray  marked  his  devotion  and  the  rever- 
ent appearance  of  his  mother,  as  well  as  Robert's 
sober  aspect,  he  determined  to  spare  no  efforts  in 
bringing  back  these  wanderers  to  the  fold  from 
which  they  had  been  long  astray.  Little  did  he 
then  know  how  Fanny  Howard,  by  her  gentle 
ways  and  simple  instructions,  had  begun  to  lure 
them  back  to  the  green  pastures  and  still  waters 
provided  by  the  Heavenly  Shepherd,  —  uncon- 
sciously making,  both  for  herself,  and  for  them 
also,  preparation  for  the  feast;  being  ready  to 
keep  it,  according  to  the  Apostle's  direction, 
"  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and 
truth." 


III. 


THE    WIDOWS    WHITSUNTIDE. 

jOLLOWING  the  bright,  mild  days  of 
Easter  came  damp,  unpleasant  weather  ; 
so  that  Robert  Clinch  could  not,  as  he 
had  hoped,  go  immediately  to  school,  and  join 
the  boys  in  their  sports,  although  so  well  re- 
covered from  his  lameness.  His  mother  dared 
not  gratify  his  wishes,  even  for  a  short  walk, 
through  the  whole  month  succeeding  his  going 
to  church.  But,  with  John  at  home,  relating 
over  and  over  again  in  detail  the  account  of  his 
experience  as  a  soldier,  the  boy  was  quite  con- 
tent to  keep  his  place  in  the  old  chair  beside  the 
window.  Only  when  the  school-bell  rang  and 
the  children  went  hurrying  past,  his  eyes  and 
his  thoughts  were  fixed  on  out-of-door  objects 
till  he  gained  the  usual  smiling  recognition  from 
Fanny  Howard,  and,  sometimes,  a  bunch  of  vio- 
lets or  other  flowers  she  had  gathered  for  him. 
Then  John  quickly  raised  the  sash,  and,  receiving 
the  gift,  Robbie's  thanks  met  her  kind  greetings, 
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and  hopes  for  fair  weather  and  pleasant  walks 
soon  to  his  little  sister's  grave.  These  were  all 
the  calls  he  now  had  from  Fanny.  Since  John's 
return,  she  had  felt  rather  shy  of  going  expressly 
to  see  Robbie,  because  she  could  not  converse  so 
freely  with  him,  she  thought,  as  when  this  man 
was  away.  She  often  wondered  if  Mrs.  Clinch 
and  this  son  had  told  Mr.  Gray  of  the  matter 
which  had  so  distressed  her  when  the  letter, 
which  he  had  written  while  in  the  liospital,  was 
first  read;  and  if  their  attendance  at  church 
Easter  Day  had  resulted  in  greater  peace  to 
either  of  them.  She  could  not  tell  from  these 
slight  interviews  ;  but  she  concluded  to  wait  pa- 
tiently till  Robbie  could  get  out,  —  then  she 
should  know  ;  and  perhaps  they  two  together 
could  speak  to  Mr.  Gray  about  it. 

Meantime,  Mrs.  Clinch  plied  her  needle  very 
industriously,  listening  to  her  soldier  -  boy's 
stories  ;  and  he  himself  gained  in  strength  and 
flesh  here  in  his  quiet,  comfortable  home.  The 
days  passed  rapidly  ;  more  than  half  his  fur- 
lough had  expired.  ''  He  wished,"  he  said,  "  to 
do  something  for  his  mother  and  Robbie,  —  to 
show  tliat  he  had  been  at  home,  —  she  had  so 
few  to  care  for  her  and  for  him.*' 

Uppermost  in  Robbie's  mind  was  the  wheel- 
barrow, for  which  he  had  been  saving  his  money. 
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and  so  John  set  off  one  day  to  buy  it.  He  found 
that  not  one  substantial  enough  to  suit  his  little 
brother's  purpose  could  be  purchased  for  any 
thing  near  the  small  sum  he  had  saved,  and  re- 
luctantly he  retraced  his  steps  homeward,  think- 
ing of  the  child's  disappointment,  and  wishing  it 
were  possible  to  prevent  it.  But  he  had  made 
his  calculations  for  absolute  needs  in  the  family 
very  closely,  and  he  knew  that  neither  he  nor  his 
mother  had  any  thing  to  spare  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  To  be  sure,  Robbie  might,  now  and 
then,  during  the  summer,  pick  up  a  few  cents 
by  doing  errands  if  he  owned  a  wheelbarrow  ; 
but  it  was  n't  at  all  likely  he  could  earn  any  thing 
near  its  value,  and  it  was  only  a  brotherly  affec- 
tion which  w^ould  lead  him  thus,  if  possible,  to 
gratify  the  child's  whim.  After  all,  could  n't  he 
be  satisfied  with  something  else  —  a  book,  or  toy, 
or  tool  of  some  kind,  till  he  came  home  for  good  ? 
Then  the  boy,  yes,  and  mother  too,  should  have 
any  thing  —  every  thing  he  could  purchase. 

As  a  soldier,  John  Clinch,  with  that  true  pa- 
triotism which  is  the  inspiration  of  every  noble 
mind,  responded  early  to  the  call  of  our  country 
for  brave  and  courageous  defenders.  A  mere 
boy  he  seemed  then,  as  he  announced  his  in- 
tentions to  his  tearful,  desponding  mother,  who 
would  gladly  have  kept  him  still  with  her,  toil- 
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ing,  as  she  had  many  years,  for  his  mamtenance 
as  well  as  for  that  of  his  younger  brother  and  sis- 
ter ;  for  John  had  never  taken  easily  to  work,  — 
the  most  he  had  ever  accomplished  was  a  few 
weeks'  labor  occasionally  with  the  neighboring 
farmers,  and  the  errands  which  some  people  out 
of  charity  intrust  to  the  big  lounging  boys  con- 
gregated at  the  street  corner. 

The  fact  was,  John's  energies,  like  those  of 
thousands,  were  only  lying  dormant ;  the  war-cry 
of  the  nation  roused  them  to  action.  His  cheek 
kindled  and  glowed,  and  liis  eyes  gained  ex- 
pression as  he  listened  to  the  insulting  charges 
and  misrepresentations  of  the  rebellious  States. 
Quickly  transformed  from  the  lazy,  awkward 
youth  into  the  manly,  determined  soldier,  he  took 
his  place  firmly  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  had 
sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  our  country's 
honor,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  had  he  dis- 
graced his  position.  A  private,  only,  yet  in  his 
patient  endurance  of  toil  and  fatigue,  in  his  un- 
flinching obedience,  and  cool,  resolute  courage  in 
the  face  of  the  fiercest  dangers,  far  more  wor- 
thy of  praise  than  many  an  officer  ;  and  with 
great  pride,  his  mother  saw  that  his  name  had 
honorable  mention  in  several  accounts  of  the 
exploits  of  his  regiment. 

Through  five  battles  he  escaped   unharmed. 
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But  at  length,  fever,  induced  by  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure to  the  inclement  weather,  took  him  from 
duty,  and  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital.  Here 
for  a  long  time  he  lay,  unconscious  of  his  sit- 
uation, nigh  unto  death.  Faithfully  the  kind 
nurses  and  the  good  surgeon  cared  for  him,  and, 
at  last,  his  feeble  pulse  beat  calmly  the  quiet 
measure  of  returning  health.  Then  it  was,  with 
his  mind  freed  from  the  excitement  under  which  it 
had  labored,  that  he  had  opportunity  for  thought 
and  reflection.  He  faithfully  reviewed  his  life 
thus  far,  and,  noting  the  merciful  care  of  that 
kind  Providence  which  had  kept  him  until  now, 
he  resolved  in  gratitude,  to  live  in  the  futttr« 
according  to  God's  righteous  laws.  About  this 
time  he  wrote  the  letter  which  had  been  received 
with  so  much  delight  at  home,  and  which,  in  con- 
nection with  Fanny  Howard's  simple  instructions, 
had  aroused  his  mother  to  a  sense  of  neglected 
duties. 

The  services  of  Easter  had  deepened  and 
strengthened  his  religious  feelings,  and  those  of 
Ascension  Day  and  the  following  Sunday  made 
him  yet  more  desirous  of  becoming  a  Christian. 
But  he  knew  not  how  to  take  the  first  step  in 
that  direction,  and  his  mother  was  as  ignorant  of 
the  matter  as  he,  and  timid  and  diffident  about 
speaking  to  Mr.  Gray,  as  Fanny  had  suggested. 
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Thus  he  was  at  the  time  of  trying  to  bu^ 
Robbie  a  wheelbarrow,  and  as  he  was  going 
home  without  it,  pondering  in  his  mind  how  he 
might  satisfy  the  child,  the  thought  occurred  to 
him  that  possibly  he  might  make  one.  So  he 
hurried  on  and  told  him. 

"  Certainly,  5^ou  can,"  was  the  boy's  cheering 
response,  when  he  had  expected  murmuring  and 
impatience.  "  And  stronger  and  better,  too, 
than  a  boughten  one,  I  guess  ;  because,  you  see, 
you  can  choose  the  stock  yourself." 

"  Well,  there  's  money  enough  for  good  ma- 
terials," said  John,  "  and  I  '11  set  about  it 
directly." 

"  Go  to  Wilson,  the  carpenter,"  said  Mrs. 
Clinch;  "  he  was  a  friend  of  your  father.  He  '11 
sell  reasonably,  and  perhaps  help  you,  if  you  find 
trouble  in  making  it." 

Down  to  Wilson's  old  red  shop  went  John 
with  alacrity,  stated  his  difficulties,  asked  the 
needed  assistance,  and,  of  course,  it  was  readily 
granted.  Wilson  was  never  known  to  refuse 
doing  a  kindness.  Besides  selhng  the  materials 
cheap,  he  offered  the  use  of  his  tools,  and  gave 
what  directions  John  needed  in  the  work,  so  that 
he  progressed  in  his  task  that  very  first  day  far 
beyond  his  expectations. 

Intent  as  he  was  on  making  the  wheelbarrow, 
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John  found  time  in  the  midst  of  it  to  answer  all 
the  carpenter's  questions  in  relation  to  his  soldier 
life.  These  were  neither  few,  nor  of  slight  im- 
port, for  the  questioner  was  a  thoughtful  man, 
and  hked  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  things. 
Gradually  he  drew  the  young  man  on  to  speak 
of  more  serious  matters  —  of  his  inner  life,  of 
his  modes  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  motives  of 
his  conduct.  "  Inquisitive,  rather,"  thought 
John  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  frankly  stated  many 
of  his  perplexities. 

"  Strange,"  said  the  old  man,  "  passing  strange, 
that  people  will  make  themselves  so  much  un- 
happiness^  trying  to  find  the  hardest  path  to  walk 
in  that  they  possibly  can,  when  the  way  lies 
right  before  them  —  so  straight  and  simple  I 
Yes,  just  as  simple  and  plain  as  that  wheelbar- 
row you  are  making." 

"  Why,  how  is  that  ?  "  asked  John,  his  eyes 
eagerly  reading  the  weather-beaten  countenance 
before  him  :  he  knew  that  the  carpenter  alluded 
to  the  new  life  which  he  was  desirous  of  com- 
mencing. 

"  Only  follow  the  leading  of  God's  will,  trust 
to  His  guidance  and  help,  and  go  on  working  out 
your  own  salvation." 

There  was  a  dubious  shake  of  John's  head  as 
he  took  up  a  saw,  passed  his  fingers  slowly  along 
its  shining  blade,  and  then  laid  it  down  again, 
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"  Why  don't  you  use  it  ?  "  asked  Wilson. 
"  The  frame  you  've  marked  out  is  all  ready. 
Ah  !  that 's  it,  young  friend.  Don't  hesitate  ! 
God  sends  His  helps  and  His  opportunities  just 
when  He  sees  fit,  and  we  must  use  them  at  that 
very  time  in  order  to  accomplish  any  thing  in 
this  world.  There  's  no  waiting  with  Him.  It 
is  always  now.  You  thought  at  first  of  buying 
a  wheelbarrow  ready  made,  and  you  found  that 
you  must  make  it  yourself.  So  with  a  Christian 
life.  You  must  exert  yourself  to  obtain  a  Chris- 
tian character.  It  was  the  decision  of  your  will 
in  regard  to  this  task  of  making  the  wheelbar- 
row that  brought  you  here  and  led  you  to  com- 
mence the  job.  Now  it  is  this  same  decision  of 
your  will,  only  in  a  higher  sense,  as  it  regards 
affairs  of  infinitely  greater  importance,  which 
will  lead  you  to  commence  a  Christian  life.  And 
you  must  n't  expect  the  new  life  to  be  pleasant 
and  smooth  at  first,  any  more  than  these  first 
efibrts  of  yours  with  my  tools.  Ask  for  God's 
assistance  with  the  same  confidence  as  you  have 
for  mine,  and  you  will  have  it  continually,  if  you 
only  go  on  using  thankfully  that  assistance,  just 
as  you  now  avail  yourself  of  mine.  It's  a 
homely  illustration  —  this  wheel-barrow  —  John ; 
but  then,  if  I  can  make  my  words  any  easier  to 
be  understood,  it 's  as  good  as  I  want." 
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"  Oh,  it 's  all  right,"  said  John.  "  I  'm  glad 
I  came  to  make  it.  I  understand  plainly  that  I 
must  n't  wait  any  longer ;  I  must  go  to  work 
myself — in  God's  strength,  I  mean,  with  His 
help  and  guidance." 

So  with  the  making  of  the  wheelbarrow 
went  on  much  profitable  conversation.  In  less 
than  two  days  it  was  completed,  and  wheeled 
home  to  Robbie,  whose  delight  could  not  be  ex- 
pressed. "  Now,"  said  he,  *'  mother  will  never 
have  to  carry  bundles.  And  I  shall  earn  lots  of 
money  to  help  get  things.  Because,  you  see,  I 
shall  ask  every  body  for  jobs,  and  I  shall  be  just 
as  quick  and  careful  as  —  as  any  man!"  and 
he  trundled  it  proudly  round  and  round  the 
kitchen  floor. 

The  next  morning  when  Fanny  Howard  passed 
she  was  called  in  to  inspect  it.  Of  course  it  was 
the  best  wheelbarrow"  she  had  ever  seen,  and 
she  knew  Robbie  could  do  as  many  errands  as 
he  chose  w4ien  the  weather  was  fair  enough  for 
him  to  go  out,  and  earn  plenty  of  money  in  the 
summer  vacation. 

"  We  shall  have  fair  weather,  soon,"  said 
John  ;  ''  the  wind  has  changed." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  be  fair  to-morrow,"  she 
returned  ;  "  it  is  Whitsunday,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  and  Robbie  and  I  have  laid  our  plans 
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to  go  to  church  with  John,  and  afterward  to  little 
sister's  grave,"  said  Mrs.  Clinch. 

"  To  Sunday-school  first,  in  the  morning,  if  it 
is  pleasant,"  said  Robbie. 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  replied  Fanny.  "  How 
many  rainy  Sundays  we  have  had :  your  teachei 
asked  me  if  the  weather  kept  you  at  home.  She 
said  if  she  could  get  time  she  would  call  to  see 
you  —  but  she  has  n't  much  leisure  to  go  about. 
And  Mr.  Gray  —  he  asked  for  you,  too,  the  other 
day." 

"  I  wish  he  would  come,  because  John  must 
go  back  to  his  camp  soon,"  said  Mrs.  Clinch. 
"  But  perhaps  we  shall  meet  him  to-morrow." 

Fanny  said  nt)thing,  but  she  mentally  joined 
in  the  wish  and  the  hope. 

The  hope,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  for  the 
next  day  a  stranger  occupied  the  desk,  and  Mrs. 
Clinch  when  she  entered  the  church,  leaning 
on  John's  arm,  felt  almost  inclined  to  return 
home,  as,  in  place  of  Mr.  Gray's  friendly  coun- 
tenance, she  saw  those  unfamiliar  features.  She 
had  waited  week  after  week,  anticipating  her 
pastor's  call,  and  hoping  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  him  before  John  left  her  again. 
He  must  go  this  week,  and  nothing  definite 
had  been  said  or  done  in  regard  to  matters 
which  she  felt  now  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 
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Robbie  had  attended  Sunday-school,  and,  de- 
lighted with  a  new  book  given  liim  there,  thought 
nothing  of  the  stranger,  —  with  reluctance,  even, 
laid  it  aside  to  join  in  the  Service. 

John  united  heartily,  as  had  recently  been  his 
wont,  in  uplifting  praise  and  prayer ;  but  his 
mother  with  quite  a  distracted  mind  followed 
formally  in  the  words  until  the  Collect  was  read. 
Then,  indeed,  she  prayed  :  "  O  God,  who  as  at 
this  time  didst  teach  the  hearts  of  Thy  faithful 
people,  by  sending  to  them  the  hght  of  Thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  grant  us  by  the  same  Spirit  to  have  a 
right  judgment  in  all  things,  and  evermore  to 
rejoice  in  his  holy  comfort,  through  the  merits  of 
Christ  Jesus  our  Saviour,  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee,  in  the  unity  of  the  same  Spirit,  one 
God,  world  without  end.     Amen." 

And  eagerly  she  listened  through  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel,  finding  much  comfort,  especially  in 
the  blessed  words  of  Jesus.  The  sermon,  an  ex- 
position of  the  Gospel,  w^as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
her  situation,  —  the  office  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  set  forth  clearly  and  plainly  ;  and 
with  riveted  gaze  she  watched  tlie  preacher's 
animated  countenance  as  he  related  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  man's  sinful  heart.  "  He  it  is," 
said  he,  "  which  convinces  us  of  sin  —  wdiicli  in- 
clines us  to  part  with  sin  ; —  taking  of  the  things 
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of  Christ,  and  revealing  them  so  to  us  as  to  make 
us  wilHng  to  give  up  every  thing  contrary  to  His 
will  —  thus  subduing  our  will  by  the  will  of 
God.  In  this  manner  making  the  cross  for  us 
to  bear,  whereby  we  may  know  that  we  are 
Christ's  disciples. 

"  He  strengthens  us  to  bear  that  cross  by  re- 
vealing the  promises  to  the  awakened  soul.  He 
comforts  us  by  assuring  us  of  God's  willingness 
to  receive  and  bless  us,  though  we  have  been 
the  most  wayward  of  His  children  ;  and  He  sheds 
abroad  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts  whereby 
we  cry  '  Abba,  Father  !  ' 

"  Born  again  by  His  renewing  influence,  be- 
coming children  in  the  simplicity  of  our  faith 
and  in  singleness  of  heart,  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man,  though  having  slight  outward  man- 
ifestation, shall  spring  up  and  in  due  time  bear 
its  fruit  abundantly."  — 

"  The  right  judgment,"  for  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  Collect,  John  Clinch  and  his  mother 
had  prayed,  had  been  given  them  both,  and  each 
rejoiced  greatly  in  this  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
through  the  Saviour's  merits. 

There  needed  no  words  to  reveal  this  to  little 
Fanny  Howard,  who  came,  by  Robert's  request, 
to  go  with  them  when  the  Service  was  finished  to 
his  sister's  grave.     The  serene  expression  that 
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had  displaced  the  anxious  frown  upon  Mrs. 
Clinch's  brow,  and  the  subdued  tones  of  her 
voice  told  the  whole.  She  had  only  then  to  meet 
John's  smiling  glance,  to  know  that  he  knew  the 
way  to  begin  a  new  life,  and  had  started  in  that 
way. 

Robert,  who  had  not  been  troubled  by  any 
perplexities,  heard  the  sermon,  like  most  children, 
with  wonder  that  so  much  need  be  said  about 
things  that  every  body  knew  before,  and  was 
ready  to  start  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  pew. 
Taking  Fanny's  hand  he  led  the  way  to  a  corner 
of  the  church-yard.  There  were  several  mis- 
shapen mounds  huddled  together,  with  nothing 
to  designate  the  name  or  age  of  those  who  slept 
beneath.  One,  on  which  the  turf  looked  scanty 
and  withered,  he  stopped  beside.  Here,  too, 
Mrs.  Clinch  and  John  drew  near.  There  were 
no  shrubs  and  no  flowers  —  save  two  or  three 
meagre  violets  on  this  shortest  grave  —  anywhere 
around.     It  was  a  dreary,  neglected  spot. 

"  Oh,  how  sad  !  "  thought  Fanny,  as  she 
turned,  and  saw  in  every  other  direction  beauti- 
ful marbles  neatly  inclosed  by  railings,  or  shrubs, 
or  trees,  bearing  the  record  of  the  beloved  de- 
parted; while,  even  at  this  early  day,  some  of 
the  graves  were  strewn  with  choice  flowers. 

Robbie   read  her   thoughts.     "  We   could  n't 
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have  those  handsome  things,"  he  said,  pointing 
around  to  the  objects  on  which  Fanny's  eyes  had 
last  rested ;  "  but  we  've  got  something  a  great 
deal  better  for  father's  and  sister  Fanny's  graves. 
Don't  you  see  how  the  shadow  of  the  church 
spire  comes  clear  down  in  this  lonely  corner,  and 
stays  here  the  longest  ?  Just  at  sunset  it  covers 
them  all  up,  and  the  cross  at  the  top  lies  right 
across  Fanny's.  But  when  I  can  earn  money 
enough  I  shall  fix  the  place  up  as  nice  as  the 
rest;  so  they  shall  have  that  and  the  shadow  too." 

**  Oh,  the  shadow  is  beautiful,"  said  Fanny. 
"  If  I  could  n't  have  both  I  should  rather  have 
that." 

Mrs.  Clinch  and  John,  unheeding  this  whis- 
pered conversation  of  the  children,  had  kneeled 
in  silence  at  the  foot  of  the  graves.  Robbie  was 
the  first  to  notice  them  there,  and  followed  their 
example.  Fanny,  awed  by  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene,  bowed  her  head  in  silence.  John  rose 
first,  and  drawing  a  small  bible  from  his  pocket, 
gathered  a  violet  from  his  sister's  grave  and 
placed  it  reverently  therein.  "  This,"  said  he, 
looking  round  on  them  all,  "  is  to  be  a  memento 
of  this  happy  day.  I  believe  I  have  begun  to 
serve  God  truly  as  I  have  long  wished  to  do,  and 
by  His  help  I  mean  to  continue  in  a  Christian 
course  of  conduct  as  long  as  my  life  is  spared. 
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You  know,  mother,  what  a  thoughtless  boy  I 
have  been  ;  and  just  because  I  did  n't  understand 
what  I  ought  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  I  always 
had  an  idea  that  I  must  wait  till  God,  by  some 
strange  way,  (I  never  could  find  out  exactly  what 
that  way  was,)  made  such  a  change  in  my  heart 
that  I  should  hate  every  thing  I  had  ever  liked  ; 
and  then  that  I  should  begin  to  do  every  thing 
I  could  to  make  this  world  appear  as  unpleasant 
as  possible ;  and  then  work  very  hard  in  perform- 
ing all  sorts  of  religious  duties,  till,  the  more  un- 
comfortable I  made  myself,  the  better  I  should  be. 

"  But  I  know  now  such  is  not  God's  word,  nor 
His  will.  Wilson,  the  carpenter,  gave  me  a  few 
hints  the  other  day,  and  these  blessed  Whitsun- 
day Services  have,  through  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  done  the  rest.  I  believe  '  a  right 
judgment '  has  been  given  me,  so  that  I  see 
clearly  that  the  love  of  God  is  only  the  yielding 
of  self  and  all  sinful  desires  to  His  holy  will ;  and 
the  higher  and  purer  that  love  becomes,  the  more 
manifest  it  is  in  the  regard  we  have  for  all  His 
creatures  here  ;  so  that  with  all  brotherly  love 
and  self-sacrifice,  we  walk  in  the  path  which  Jesus 
trod  —  even  if  need  be  to  such  a  painful  death 
as  His  —  for  the  advancement  of  His  kincrdom  ; 
trusting  implicitly  to  His  unfailing  promises." 

His  mother,  deeply  affected  by  these  earnest 
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words,  could  only  grasp  his  hands  and  weep. 
But  hers  were  joyful  tears,  and  though  she  said 
nothing  as  they  walked  homeward,  he  felt  assured 
of  her  approval  and  hearty  concurrence  in  the 
sentiments  he  had  expressed.  As  to  Fanny 
Howard,  she  scarcely  knew  whether  to  Jaugh  or 
cry,  she  was  so  glad  to  behold  both  mother  and 
son  so  happy,  and  could  only  whisper  to  the 
bewildered  Robbie,  "  God  has  called  John  to  be 
a  Christian." 

A  few  days  later  John  Clinch  took  his  depart- 
ure, but  before  he  went  he  had  a  long  talk  with 
his  mother  concerning  herself  and  Robert,  which 
he  ended  by  saying  that  he  hoped  his  little 
brother  would  be  spared  the  perplexities  and  un- 
happiness  of  his  own  early  life.  "  And  the  way 
to  keep  his  mind  free  from  these  harassing 
doubts,  and  his  soul  safe  from  much  sin,  is  to  lead 
him  along  the  simple,  quiet  ways  of  the  Church," 
said  he  ;  "  year  after  year  following  carefully  in 
Christ's  steps,  as  we  trace  out  for  his  expanding 
powers  the  holy  life  our  blessed  Lord  led  while 
on  earth. 

"  This  is  all  the  guide  needed  —  all  the  rule 
necessary  to  be  laid  down  —  an  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  with 
the  Divine  grace  following  every  effort ;  and  he 
will  assuredly  find  that  *  wisdom's  ways  are  ways 
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of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths,  peace.'  And 
for  this  the  Church  has  largely  provided  in  her 
daily  Service  and  Ritual.  See  to  it,  mother,  that 
he  fails  not  to  attain  that  state  of  blessedness 
through  any  neglect  or  carelessness  of  yours." 
Willingly  she  gave  the  promise  her  son  desired, 
and  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  Robbie  to  honor 
and  obey  his  mother,  the  young  soldier  went 
back  to  his  comrades  in  arms,  with  a  more  peace- 
ful, if  not  so  buoyant  a  spirit  as  when  he  at  first 
joined  them,  —  sacredly  bearing  the  memory  of 
that  blessed  Whitsunday,  to  illumine  by  its 
calm,  clear  light  whatever  darkness  should  lower 
upon  his  way,  —  keeping  near  his  heart  the  holy 
book  in  which  he  had  placed  the  violet  gathered 
from  his  sister's  grave. 


IV. 

TRINITY    SEASON  —  ITS    TEACHINGS. 
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IJOBERT,  through  the  early  summer,  grad- 
ually gained  health  and  strength ;  save 
now  and  then,  when  reminded  by  a  mis- 


step, he  had  nearly  forgotten  his  lameness,  and 
went  to  school,  and  about  his  play,  and  whatever 
work  he  could  obtain,  as  actively  as  any  of  the 
boys.  Mrs.  Clinch,  true  to  the  promise  she  had 
given  John,  did  as  well  as  she  knew  in  instruct- 
ing and  managing  the  boy.  Not  long  after  John 
rejoined  his  regiment,  Mr.  Gray,  the  rector, 
visited  her.  To  him  she  related  the  conversa- 
tion her  soldier-son  had  held  with  Wilson,  the 
carpenter,  and  also  the  talks  she  had  had  about 
bringing  up  Robert  in  the  ways  of  the  Church. 

"Wilson  is  right,"  said  the  rector.  "The 
way  to  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter,  has 
been  marked  out  so  plainly  in  the  Gospel  that 
we  have  only  to  obtain  the  willing  heart  to  make 
the  service  due  to  God  an  easy  and  delightful 
course.     Our  lives  ar§  just  what  we  make  them 
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—  barren,  gloomy,  and  unuseful  ;  or,  full  of  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,  cheerful  and 
profitable,  according  to  the  trust  which  we  place 
in  God's  promises,  and  the  decision,  the  energy, 
with  which  we  fulfill  our  part  of  the  baptismal 
vows.  TMh^  as  regards  yourself, -my  good  wom- 
an. Now,  for  the  welfare  of  this  young  soldier 
of  the  cross,"  he  added,  laying  his  hand  kindly, 
yet  with  such  a  solemnity  of  manner,  upon  Rob- 
bie's golden  curls  that  the  tears  rose  to  his 
mother's  eyes. 

"  Young  feet  need  a  helper,  —  yes,  even  lead- 
ing-strings, you  know,  Mrs.  Clinch,  in  the  plain- 
est paths  that  are  new  to  them.  Now  these 
leading-strings,  to  help  the  children's  feeble  steps 
along  the  pathway  of  life,  were  provided  many, 
many  years  ago  by  the  wise  old  Fathers  of  the 
Church  ;  and  I  trust  both  you  and  your  children 
have  accepted  their  kind  labors,  and  followed 
their  directions." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  Catechism  ?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Clinch.  He  smiled  assent,  still  stroking  Rob- 
bie's gleaming  hair. 

''  Oh,  if  you  please,  sir,"  said  Robbie,  —  in 
his  eagerness  rising  quite  erect,  and,  stepping 
back  a  few  paces,  placing  himself  in  an  attitude 
for  recitation,  —  "I  can  say  through  the  Com- 
mandments.    Fannv  teaches   me.     She    knows 
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it  —  every  word.  All  the  questions,  too ;  just  in 
the  right  places.  She  says  it  right  straight  off 
—  never  wants  the  book  to  see  how  any  thing 
begins,  either." 

"  Ah  ?  I  am  pleased  to  know  this,  my  boy. 
Fanny  Howard,  you  mean  ?  Her  feet  were  early 
placed  in  the  right  path  and  steadily  guided ;  so 
that  even  now,  young  as  she  is,  her  firm  and 
fearless  walk  might  put  to  shame  many  older  and 
wiser  than  she." 

Mrs.  Clinch,  taking  these  words  as  a  personal 
reproof,  blushed  and  stammered  in  reply.  What 
she  tried  to  say  she  did  n't  know  herself,  much 
less,  the  rector,  who,  noticing  her  embarrass- 
ment, kindly  changed  the  topic,  and  soon  after 
took  his  leave  ;  but  as  he  bade  them  good-by  he 
told  Robbie  that  the  last  Sunday  in  Trinity  sea- 
son he  should  catechize  all  the  children  of  the 
parish,  and  he  hoped  to  have  correct  answers 
from  him,  as  he  had  so  good  a  teacher. 

No  sooner  had  he  left,  than  Robbie  took  from 
his  mother's  bureau  the  little  old  Prayer-book  she 
had  owned  so  long,  and  which  she  had  lately 
learned  to  prize  as  she  ought,  and  began  counting 
up  the  Sundays  before  the  catechizing.  "  Oh, 
there  's  lots  more,  mother !  See,"  he  said, 
"  that  was  the  Collect  for  last  Sunday  —  I  shall 
have  plenty  of  time.     But   I  wonder   what  it 
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means  ?  Tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  —  yes,  clear 
on  to  the  twenty-fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity  !  I 
did  n't  think  of  that  when  Mr.  Gray  was  here  — 
that  hard  word  Trinity.  What  are  the  Sundays 
called  so  for  —  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  means  —  well,  it 's  only  another  name 
for  God,  Robbie ;  —  so  your  father  used  to  tell 
me.  But  he  always  said  I  could  n't  understand 
about  it,  and  I  must  n't  bother  my  head  thinking 
of  it." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  for  certain,  though," 
rejoined  Robert,  "just  what  it  is ;  because  every 
Sunday  is  God's  day.  These  must  be  called  so 
for  something  particular ;  when  Fanny  comes 
I  '11  ask  her  what  she  knows  about  it." 

He  did  n't  have  to  wait  long,  for  the  very  next 
day  Mrs.  Howard  told  Fanny  that  the  gardener 
had  a  job  for  Robert  to  do.  There  were  weeds 
and  rubbish  to  be  taken  from  the  walks  and 
around  the  flower-beds,  and  after  school  he  could 
bring  his  wheelbarrow  and  help  him  in  clearing 
them  up  and  carrying  them  to  the  barn-yard. 
So,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Fanny  ran 
down  to  Mrs.  Clinch's  ;  and  Robbie,  glad  to 
earn  all  he  could,  quickly  consented.  "  When 
school  is  done  I  '11  come  around  this  way  and 
we  '11  go  home  together,"  said  Fanny.  And  so 
they  went.     Robert's  mother  gave  her  boy's  hair 
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an  extra  brushing,  and  tied  a  clean  collar  around 
his  neck,  and  smoothed  out  the  bows  of  his  neck- 
tie ;  and,  seeing  that  he  had  himself  made  the 
rest  of  his  clothing  quite  tidy,  with  an  approving 
smile  at  his  neat  appearance,  bade  him  keep  as 
clean  as  possible  and  mind  all  Mrs.  Howard  and 
the  gardener  said.  He  could  n't  help  thinking 
that  she  had  no  need  to  say  that,  for  he  felt  proud 
at  the  thought  of  being  of  some  use  to  Fanny's 
mother,  and  meant  to  do  hi,s  very  best. 

"No,  Rosy,  no;  yve  can't  take  you,"  he  said,  as 
his  kitten  came  frisking  around  the  wheelbarrow. 
"  I  have  n't  any  time  for  play  ;  I  've  got  work 
to  do."  Quite  demurely,  as  if  she  understood 
him,  the  kitten  trotted  off  and  took  her  favorite 
seat  in  the  window,  from  whence  she  watched 
them  passing  up  the  street,  purring  a  good-by, 
and  blinking  her  eyes  and  wagging  her  tail,  as 
Fanny  now  and  then  turned  back  and  waved  her 
hand,  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 

For  some  time  Robbie  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  her  and  her  cunning  ways,  for  Rosy  was  still  a 
great  pet  with  him  ;  but  just  before  they  reached 
Fanny's  home  they  met  Mr.  Gray,  who  spoke 
very  kindly  to  them,  and  this  made  him  think 
of  the  catechizing,  and  the  Sundays  of  Trinity. 

Fanny  was  delighted  to  hear  such  good  new^s 
—  she  always  enjoyed  going  with  the  other  chil- 
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dren  to  the  chancel,  and  reciting  there  the  Cate- 
chism —  she  would  begin  this  very  day  to  review 
and  repeat  the  answers,  that  she  might  be  very 
perfect  in  them,  and  she  would  help  him  to  learn 
his,  too.  Tjien  Robbie  asked  about  Trinity,  and 
told  what  his  mother  had  said. 

"  I  guess  she 's  right,"  answered  Fanny. 
"  You  know  what  the  Catechism  says,  '  First,  I 
learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father  who  made 
me  and  all  the  world.  Secondly,  in  God  the 
Son  who  redeemed  me  and  all  mankind;  and, 
thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctifieth 
me  and  all  the  people  of  God.' " 

*'  That 's  three  "  — said  Robbie,  setting  down 
his  wheelbarrow  and  looking  up  with  a  bewil- 
dered air. 

"  Three  persons  —  only  one  God,"  said 
Fanny.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is  —  but  that 's 
no  matter.  Mother  says  there  are  a  great  many 
things  we  can't  understand." 

"  I  should  like  to  know,  though,"  said  Robbie, 
taking  up  his  wheelbarrow  and  going  on  again. 

"  What 's  that  you  'd  like  to  know  ?  "  asked  a 
pleasant  voice  just  behind. 

They  both  turned  and  saw  Mr.  Brown,  the 
gardener,  who  had  been  down  town,  and,  coming 
hastily  home,  had  overtaken  them.  Robert  had 
never  met  him  before,  and  being  too  embarrassed 
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to  state  the  question,  Fanny  told  what  they  were 
talking  about. 

''  Oh,  '  Three  in  One,'  "  the  old  man  said,  in 
a  reverent  manner.  "  It 's  a  mystery  —  some- 
thino;  God  never  intended  we  should  understand 
till  we  go  home  to  heaven  and  see  Him  in  all 
His  glory.  But  we  know  He  is  one  God  ;  and 
we  know,  strange  as  it  seems  to  your  young 
minds,  in  that  one  God  are  three  Persons.  It 
is  n't  hard  for  me  to  believe,  because  it  is  just 
what  my  heart  needs,  and  God  has  given  Him- 
self to  me  in  just  those  three  ways  to  satisfy  all 
my  needs.  And  I  love  to  trace  out  in  God's 
works  how  often  he  repeats  this  holy  number, 
three  and  only  one,  three  in  one.  I  can't  stop 
to-day  to  tell  you  much  about  it,  —  I  '11  only 
show  you  one  instance  before  we  begin  our 
clearing  up,  for  you  're  the  boy  that 's  to  help 
me,  I  reckon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Robbie,  modestly. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  he  returned,  as  they 
entered  the  carriage-way,  which,  passing  around 
the  house,  branched  off  into  the  garden.  "  Now, 
Miss  Fanny,  if  you  will  just  step  in  and  ask 
your  mother  to  lend  me  her  microscope  a  few 
minutes,  I  '11  show  you  and  our  young  friend 
—  what's  his  name?"  "Robert,"  suggested 
Fanny  —  "  Robert    Bruce,"    said    the   boy.  — 
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"  That 's  a  good  name  for  patience  and  persever- 
ance, my  lad,"  said  the  gardener.  "  I  rather 
think  you  '11  not  shame  it.  Well,  as  I  was  say- 
ing, Miss  Fanny,  I  will  show  you  and  Robert 
Bruce  something  very  curious  if  I  can  have  the 
aid  of  a  microscope." 

Fanny  gave  a  skip  and  a  hop,  and  was  in- 
doors, asking  for  this  wonderful  little  instrument, 
before  the  sentence  was  fairly  concluded.  Mean- 
while the  gardener,  and  Robbie  following  — 
trundling  the  wheelbarrow  —  came  to  the  tulip- 
bed.  A  spade  stood  upright  in  the  soil  as  if  it 
had  been  quite  lately  used,  and  the  ground  was 
broken  and  a  few  bulbs  lay  in  a  pile  to  be  taken 
care  of  through  the  comino;  winter. 

"  There,"  —  said  Mr.  Brown,  taking  up  one 
of  the  bulbs,  a  brown,  homely-looking  thing. 
"An  onion,"  thought  Robbie  ;  but  he  didn't  say 
any  thing,  he  only  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of 
the  wheelbarrow  and  watched  the  old  man's 
movements.  He  took  one  of  the  long,  dr}'  leaves, 
which  though  dead  still  adhered  to  it,  and  rubbed 
off  some  slight  particles  of  soil.  "  There,"  — 
he  repeated,  holding  it  toward  Robbie,  "  you  see 
that 's  a  tulip  —  a  real  Princess  Adelaide  — 
which  I  shall  keep  dry  and  cool  till  spring,  and 
then  plant,  so  that  we  can  have  its  beauty  of 
green  leaves  and  bright  flowers  again.     That  is 
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what  I  intended  to  do ;  but,  instead  of  waiting 
for  that,  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  leaves  and 
flowers  all  folded  up  now  in  this  root.  Ah  ! 
here  you  are,  Miss  Fanny,  just  in  season." 

Robert  wondered  how  it  could  be  true  that  in 
that  ugly-looking  little  brown  ball  there  were 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  followed  all  Mr.  Brown's 
movements  with  great  eyes  of  astonishment. 
First,  he  put  on  his  spectacles;  then,  he  sat  down 
on  the  garden-roller  close  at  Robert's  side ;  and, 
next,  drawing  his  knife  from  his  pocket,  cut  the 
bulb  in  two.  "  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  mi- 
croscope." Fanny  took  it  from  its  case  and 
handed  it  to  him.  He  placed  one  section  of  the 
bulb,  and  then  the  other,  under  the  glass. 
"  That 's  it,"  he  ejaculated.  "  There,  Robert 
Bruce  ;  now,  do  as  I  did,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see." 

Robbie  looked  in  silence  a  moment  at  the  shin- 
ing white  rings,  one  within  the  other,  that  filled 
the  bulb.  Then  he  noticed  what  seemed  to  be, 
at  regular  intervals,  dots  and  points  of  more 
definite  color  and  substance,  and,  in  the  centre, 
folded  up  nicely  —  like  a  frill  —  a  delicate,  tiny 
little  tulip  with  just  the  tips  of  its  stamens  and 
pistil.  "  A  little  bit  of  a  white  flower,  with  its 
inside  fixings,"  he  said. 

"  That 's  what  I  wanted  you  to  see,"  said  Mr. 
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Brown.  "  Now,  it  's  Miss  Fanny's  turn." 
Fanny  saw  the  same.  "  Oh,  is  n't  it  beautiful  I  " 
she  exclaimed  ;  and  "  Oh,  how  wonderful !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed  it  is,"  returned  Mr.  Brown ; 
"  and  every  one  of  these  bulbs  contains  the  same 
—  root,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  all  in  one.  We  see 
by  our  unassisted  vision  only  the  root ;  we  be- 
lieve as  we  look  at  it  that  next  spring  it  will  have 
the  leaves  and  flowers,  because  then  they  will  be 
shown  to  us,  and  because  we  have  so  often  seen 
them  at  that  season.  But,  suppose  I  should  show 
this  bulb  to  some  one  who  had  never  seen  a 
tulip ;  and  then,  next  spring,  w}ien  the  bulb  is 
hidden  in  the  earth,  should  give  him  the  leaves 
before  the  blossom  came  out  and  tell  him  that, 
too,  was  a  tulip  ;  and  then,  again,  pluck  the 
flower  and  say  that  was  a  tulip.  I  should  be 
right  in  all  these  statements  —  should  I  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  both  the  children. 

"  Why  should  I  be  right  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Brown. 

"  Because  in  the  tulip-bulb  we  find  the  root, 
and  the  leaves,  and  the  flower,  and  these  all 
make  the  tulip  —  I  mean  they  all  are  the  tulip," 
said  Fanny,  —  "  the  root,  the  leaves,  and  the 
flower." 

"  Three  different  things  and  yet  one  plant  — 
are  they  not?"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "Three  in 
one  —  a  trinity." 
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"  Oh  yes,  sir  ;  yes,  sir !  I  see,  I  see !  "  said 
Robbie.  "  That 's  how  you  want  me  to  think  of 
God — is  n't  it  ?  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost? 
Now  it 's  plain  enough.  But,  if  you  please,  sir, 
what  do  we  have  so  many  Sundays  called  after 
Trinity  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  to  keep  that  great  truth  in  mind  ;  and 
the  Church  brings  before  us  on  those  days,  my 
boy,  the  wonderful  doings  and  words  of  the  great 
and  good  God,  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier,  so  that  we  may  be  reminded  of  our 
duty  constantly  — '  to  worship  Him,  to  give  Him 
thanks,  to  put  Qur  whole  trust  in  Him,  to  honor 
His  holy  name  and  His  word,  and  to  serve  Him 
truly  all  the  days  of  our  life.'  " 

"  And  the  Lessons  for  those  days,  and  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels,  have  been  selected  care- 
fully out  of  the  Bible  for  that  very  purpose, 
mother  says,"  added  Fanny. 

"Yes,  yes, — just  the  very  best  portions  of 
Holy  Scripture  they  are,"  said  the  gardener,  "  to 
set  before  us  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  God, 
and  His  will  and  commandments  as  to  the  way 
His  children  can  please  Him  best.  It  is  a  very 
wise  plan,  I  think,  that  the  Trinity  season  oc- 
curs when  it  does,  —  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen 
and  learned  of  those  things  in  the  bright,  beauti- 
ful summer  and  autumn  time.     Perhaps  it 's  be- 
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cause  of  my  occupation  that  I  notice  it,  though , 
maybe  it  would  be  just  tlic  same  in  winter." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Fanny  ;  "  we  really  want  the 
Christmas  then  to  cheer  up  the  cold  and  stormy 
weather.  It  was  all  arranged  ju&t  right,  you 
may  depend — just  as  God  meant  it  should  be: 
Christmas,  in  the  winter ;  Easter,  in  the  spring ; 
Whitsuntide,  in  the  bright,  early  summer  ;  and 
Trinity  in  the  later  summer  and  the  autumn  — 
each  when  the  season  was  best  to  set  forth  the 
holy  truths  of  each  festival.  So  my  Sunday-school 
teacher  says,  and  she  thinks  a  great  deal  about 
such  things." 

"  Well,  I  guess  she  's  about  right,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Brown.  But,  there  —  it  won't  do  for  me  to 
be  idling  any  longer.  Come,  Robert,  I  '11  tell 
you  what 's  your  work."  So  he  put  his  knife  in 
his  pocket  again,  and  his  spectacles  in  their 
proper  place,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  garden,  where  he  needed  the 
boy's  help. 

Fanny  returned  to  the  house  with  the  micro- 
scope, eager  to  tell  her  mother  what  slie  had  seen 
and  heard  about  the  tulip,  and  tlie  talk  about  the 
Sundays  of  Trinity.  Then  she  brought  her  port- 
folio and  began  to  write  a  letter  to  her  father,  in 
answer  to  one  received  a  day  or  two  previous. 
"I  think  I  shall    tell   him,    mother,"   said    she. 
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"  how  well  Robbie  is  of  his  lameness,  and  how 
much  he  has  done  since  John  went  back,  —  per- 
haps he  will  tell  John  and  it  will  please  him  ; 
you  know  he  's  helped  his  mother  so  much  that 
she  has  earned  more  than  ever  she  did  before 
by  sewing ;  and  there  's  his  new  hat  and  shoes 
bought  with  money  for  doing  errands  with  his 
wheelbarrow,  —  besides  I  don't  know  how  much 
more  in  his  money-box  —  for  it 's  ever  so  heavy, 
you  can't  think ;  —  he  asked  me  to  lift  it  and 
guess  how  much  the  other  day,  and  I  think  he  'd 
like  to  know,"  she  rattled  on. 

"  Who  would  like  to  know  ?  and  what  ? " 
asked  her  mother,  amused  at  her  little  daughter's 
excitement.  These  words,  slowly  and  soberly 
uttered,  brought  Fanny's  thoughts  to  their  usual 
quiet  flow.  "  I  have  n't  quite  conquered  my  old, 
hasty,  careless  mode  of  speech,  I  see,"  she  said, 
coloring  very  deeply  ;  ''  I  forget  sometimes  —  but 
I  will  try  harder  in  future.  Of  course,  all  I  mean 
to  write  father  is  just  how  nicely  things  go  on 
with  Robbie  and  his  mother."  So  saying,  she 
applied  herself  to  her  task,  and  by  the  time  Rob- 
ert's work  in  the  garden  was  done  her  letter  was 
ready  to  carry  to  the  post-office  ;  and  in  less  than 
a  week  John  Clinch  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
its  contents  from  the  Colonel's  own  lips,  who, 
agreeably  to  his  daughter's  request,  summoned 
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him  to  Ills  tent  and  read  all  about  his  little  broth- 
er's doings.  He  had  long  been  anxious  to  hear 
from  home.  His  mother  had  little  time  to 
spare  for  writing ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  such  hard 
work  for  her  to  write  she  seldom  put  pen  to  pa- 
per. Robert  had  thought  about  it,  but  he  fancied 
he  could  n't  write  well  enough  yet,  so  the  only 
news  he  had  heard  since  he  had  left  them  he  had 
obtained. through  an  occasional  letter  from  some 
of  his  old  companions  —  nothing  very  satisfactory, 
however,  until  these  few  lines.  The  Colonel  saw 
how  grateful  he  was  for  this  information,  and  in 
the  reply  to  Fanny  —  sent  immediately  —  bade 
her  to  teach  Robbie  to  write  until  he  could  answer 
in  his  mother's  name  the  letters  John  might  send. 
So  what  with  getting  ready  for  the  examination 
in  the  Catechism,  and  the  writing-lessons  too, 
Fanny  and  Robert  found  the  autumn  passing 
rapidly  away. 

The  weeks  of  Trinity  were  nearly  numbered. 
The  Collect,  Epistle,  and  Gospel  for  each  Sun- 
day, by  Mrs.  Howard's  advice  —  who  had  been 
told  of  the  wonders  which  the  o;ardener  found  in 
the  tulip-bulb  —  were  carefully  read  and  com- 
mented upon  (as  well  as  the  Lessons  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  which  the  Church  has  ap- 
pointed for  that  season)  during  Fanny's  visits  at 
Mrs.  Clinch's,  so  that  a  wide  field  for  thought 
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was  opened  before  she  went  with  Robbie  to  the 
catechizing. 

Then  as  the  widow  watched  the  happy  flock 
of  children  gathered  about  their  beloved  rector, 
listening  to  his  kind  voice  and  gazing  on  his 
smiling  face,  while  with  a  father's  tender  care  he 
encouraged  the  timid  or  reproved  the  too  bold, 
she  regretted  the  wasted  years  of  her  childhood 
and  youth  —  spent  in  disregard  of  her  highest 
duties  —  and  determined  to  retrieve  the  past  by 
greater  diligence  in  the  future.  The  first-fruits 
of  that  determination  she  recorded  in  the  letter 
which,  after  much  delay,  she  prepared  in  season 
to  reach  her  soldier-boy  on  Advent  Sunday. 

Robbie  received  a  bright  look  of  approbation 
from  Mr.  Gray  for  his  correct  answers,  and  when 
he  found  that  his  mother  was  really  writing  to 
John,  he  set  himself  about  the  same  business  so 
as  to  tell  him  of  it.  Fanny  looked  over  the  let- 
ter, and  corrected  one  or  two  mistakes  before  it 
was  sent,  and  was  quite  glad  to  see  that  Robbie 
had  not  forgotten  to  mention  his  work  w^ith  Mr. 
Brown,  nor  the  talk  about  the  Trinity. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Clinch  had  to  read  Robbie's 
letter  and  pass  her  judgment  upon  it.  *'  John  '11 
be  glad  to  get  such  a  nice  letter,  I  know,"  she 
said.  "  Somehow  I  never  could  tell  how  to  write 
just  about  such  little  things  as  every  body  wants 
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to  know.  It  looks  very  decent,  too  —  only  one 
blot  and  three  corrections.  But  then  that  about 
that  wonderful,  strange  name  —  I  don't  under- 
stand it  yet." 

"The  Trinity?"  asked  Fanny.  "Oh,  we 
don't,  either!  we  can't — not  till  God  tells  us 
Himself,  when  we  see  Him  in  Heaven.  We  can 
only  know  it,  while  we  live  in  this  world,  just  as 
we  know  a  good  many  other  things,  without  un- 
derstanding, and  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the 
promise  that  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is,  free  from 
all  mystery,  in  that  higher  and  better  world." 


V. 


ADVENT   IN    CAMP. 


"  You  will  not  forget  me,  mother,  ever,  — 
You  will  not  forget  me,  mother,"  — 

ANG  a  clear,  ringing  tenor  —  the  echo 
of  a  boyish  alto  following  the  same ; 
while  a  few  less  musical  voices  kept  up, 
in  an  under-tone,  a  sort  of  half-humming,  half- 
whistling  accompaniment.  Suddenly  above  all 
rose  the  joyful  cry  —  "  Letters  !  Letters  from 
home  !  "  and  in  the  midst  of  the  chorus  the  sing- 
ing ceased.  All  sffTang  to  their  feet,  rushed  ea- 
gerly to  the  entrance,  with  outstretched  hands 
pushed  aside  the  hemlock-boughs  that  served 
as  door  to  their  tent,  and  as  their  names  were 
called,  grasped  tremulously  the  white-winged 
messengers  which  loving  hearts  and  faithful 
hands  had  sent  thither. 

"A?/  /  "  did  I  say  ?  I  was  wrong — one  remained 
alone.  He  expected  no  letter ;  nobody  wrote 
nowadays  to  him  —  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  go  ; 
so  he    sat  still   by  the  rude  fireplace,  made  of 
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stones  and  a  few  broken  bricks,  which  served 
to  warm  and  light  the  damp,  dark  wigwam  that 
he  and  his  comrades  had  built  to  shelter  them 
through  the  chill  November  weather.  There  he 
remained,  in  silence,  trying,  with  pieces  of  twine 
fastened  to  a  crooked  pin,  to  darn  an  old  dingy- 
stocking,  on  which  he  had  been  employed  a  full 
hour  ;  oftentimes  only  increasing  the  holes  and 
greatly  adding  to  his  labor  by  his  rude  materials 
and  unskillful  fingers. 

There  he  sat  in  patience  —  his  work,  at  last, 
though  botchy  and  bungling,  nearly  completed, 
and  as  he  sewed  he  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
men,  and  Frank  Lee,  the  drummer-boy's,  louder 
than  all,  repeating  bits  of  news  to  each  other  as 
they  progressed  in  their  letter-reading. 

"  Oh  no  !  I  knew  you  would  n't  — '  You  '11  not 
forget  me,  mother, —  you  '11  not  forget  me,  mother 
—  mother  dear,'  "  half-sang,  half-shouted  Frank 
as  he  re-entered  with  the  open  sheet  in  his  hand. 
"  What !  you  here  all  alone,  John  ?  "  he  contin- 
ued ;  "  and  did  n't  you  get  a  letter  ?  Now  that 
's  too  bad  !  Well,  you  shall  hear  mine  ;  so  here 
goes,"  —  and  the  happy  boy  began  at  the  date, 
and  read  without  pause  every  word  of  his  pre- 
cious letter.  "  Now  ain't  that  nice  ?  It  makes 
a  fellow  feel  six  inches  taller  to  have  his  mother 
say  so ;  "  and  he  unfolded  it  again  to  read  the 
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Knes,  —  "  '  I  feel  sure  that  my  boy  will  try  to  do 
the  best  he  can  in  every  thing ;  that  he  is  too 
noble-hearted  to  shrink  from  any  duty  that  his 
country  demands.'  " 

"  My  mother  would  say  more  than  that,"  said 
John,  rising  to  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  and 
stretcliing  out  the  stocking  he  had  mended  to 
dry  before  the  blazing  juniper  logs. 

"  Would  she  ?  then  why  don't  she  write,  and 
send  you  better  socks,  too  ?  My  mother  keeps 
me  supplied,  so  I  don't  have  to  mend,  nor  wash, 
either,  as  I  saw  you  this  morning.  Not  much 
good,  either,  did  the  washing  do  them  —  they  're 
hard  and  stiff  now,  the  water  in  the  brook  was 
so  muddy." 

"  Oh,  they  're  cleaner  than  they  were,  and 
when  I  get  this  other  mended,  and  they  are  both 
well  dried,  my  feet  will  be  comfortable  for  some 
time.  We  soldiers  can't  expect  things  as  nice 
as  if  we  were  at  home  ;  I  thought  I  'd  get  them 
ready,  because,  you  know,  we  can't  tell  how 
soon  we  may  have  to  start.  My  little  brother 
knit  this  sock  —  he  and  a  friend  of  his  made  the 
pair  —  so  I  try  to  keep  them  in  shape  as  long 
as  I  can.  I  'd  rather  wear  them  as  they  are, 
old  and  mended,  than  any  new  ones  the  Sani- 
tary provides." 

"Did  he,  though?  "  and  Frank  surveyed  the 
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old  sock  admiringly.  "  Well,  well ;  he  's  a 
right  smart  fellow  !    /could  n't  do  that,  I  know, 

—  and  there  ain't  many  can  beat  me  in  most 
things.  But  then,  John,  why  don't  he  write  —  or 
some  of  'em  ?  Seems  as  if  some  of  your  folks 
might  just  send  you  a  few  words." 

"  He  's  too  small  —  he  will,  I  know,  one  of 
these  days,  when  he  's  learnt  how.  He  would 
now  if  he  could,  —  and  mother  is  so  busy  all  the 
time  she  can't  stop.  But  if  they  were  sick,  or 
any  thing,  the  Colonel  would  let  me  know,  —  his 
daughter  wrote  about  them  the  other  day,  and 
that  was  very  kind  in  her." 

"  Yes  —  that 's  most  as  good  as  if  your  mother 
wrote,  only  " 

"  Is  John  Chnch  here  ?  "  cried  a  firm,  deep 
voice  at  the  entrance,  interrupting  Frank,  and 
causing  John  to  jump  till  his  head  touched  the 
roof  of  the  wigwam,  and  then  to  perform  a  most 
unsoldierly  somersault  over  the  pile  of  logs 
brought  in  for  the  evening  fire.     "  John  Clinch 

—  I  want  John  Clinch,"  went  on  the  voice  hur- 
riedly. "  I  can't  see  for  the  smoke,  but  I  should 
think  some  of  you  might  answer." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  hallooed  Frank,  as  if  he  thought 
the  new-comer  could  hear  no  better  than  he 
could  see. 

"  You  need  n't  bawl  —  I  ain't  deaf,"  was  the 
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answer  ;  "  but  if  he  's  here  why  don't  he  speak 
for  himself?  " 

"  Because  I  was  so  startled,"  said  John,  ap- 
pearing now  in  an  erect  position  in  front  of  the 
burly  figure  that  filled  the  doorway.  "  Why ! 
O  sir  !  O  Dr.  Mario w  !  you  are  too  good  ;  " 
and  the  brave  soldier,  who  had  faced  many  a 
danger  with  a  firm  countenance  and  a  quiet  eye, 
sobbed  and  wept  like  a  child  over  the  hand  that 
had  warmly  grasped  his  trembling  fingers. 

"  Why  don't  you  have  a  ventilator,  or  some- 
thing-or-other  —  a  hole  overhead  would  be  bet- 
ter than  nothing  —  to  carry  off  the  smoke, 
hey  ?  "  asked  the  doctor.  "  I  can't  stand  this  ; 
here,  come  out  into  the  air !  I  'd  rather  freeze 
than  suffocate,  John.  Besides,  here  's  lots  of 
things  outside,  I  've  brought." 

John  suffered  the  doctor  to  lead  him —  he  was 
in  such  a  maze  he  hardly  knew  where  —  till  hi'. 
found  himself  standing  beside  a  large  box,  which 
with  hatchet  and  chisel,  obeying  the  doctor's 
orders,  several  of  the  soldiers  were  getting  open. 

Cheers  and  joyful  shouts  went  up  as  the  top 
was  removed  and  its  contents  displayed,  but  not 
an  article  was  touched  till  Dr.  Marlow  said,  — 
"Clinch  is  to"  distribute  them  —  he  's  to  have 
his  choice  first,  though  —  that  's  my  orders." 

"  Did   you   really  bring   these   for   me  —  for 
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as  ?  "  asked  John.  "  All  these  ?  how  thoughtful 
—  how  kind  you  are  !  " 

"  Oh  no.  It  was  n't  my  doing.  I  wanted 
to  see  for  myself  how  you  soldiers  are  treated, 
so  I  thought  I  'd  slip  away  from  sick  ones  at 
home  —  there  's  only  Aunt  Sally  Dawkins  now, 
who  's  been  laid  up  with  the  rheumatism  these 
ten  years,  you  know  ;  and  Squire  Flourishwell's 
gout  giving  him  a  twinge  now  and  then; — all 
the  rest  are  well,  because  the  war  gives  them 
so  much  to  do  and  to  think  about,  they  forget 
their  nerves  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  they 
don't  need  me  ;  and  the  Colonel's  wife  thought 
she  'd  get  me  to  take  this  box  along.  I  told 
your  mother  last  winter  she  was  a  fortunate 
woman  to  have  Mrs.  Howard  for  a  friend,  and 
she  's  found  it  true.  Now  I  say  the  same  to  you 
all  here,  —  you  're  uncommon  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  man  as  Colonel  Howard  over  you." 

"  You  need  n't  tell  us  that !  "  "  That  's  so  !  " 
"  We  knew  that  afore  !  "  and  "  Guess  we  've 
found  that  out  'fore  now  !  "  quickly  responded  a 
dozen  voices. 

"  And  such  a  woman  to  think  of  and  care  for 
you  as  Mrs.  Howard,"  went  on  the  doctor,  when 
the  remarks  had  ceased.  "  She  's  charged  me 
to  find  out  all  wants,  and  she  '11  keep  at  work  as 
long  as  you  're  in  the  service." 
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"  Now,  then,  three  cheers  for  the  Colonel  !  " 
cried  a  grizzled  old  veteran  of  a  dozen  battles,  — 
and  they  were  given  with  a  will,  the  stout  old 
forest  of  pines  across  the  river  echoing  again  and 
again  their  heartfelt  gratitude. 

"  Now,  three  more  and  a  tiger,  for  Mrs.  How- 
ard !  "  said  the  drummer-boy  ;  "  and  —  and  — 
and  all  our  mothers  !  "  he  added  in  a  shrill  scream 
just  as  the  first  shout  arose. 

All  the  men  joined  in,  the  same  as  before,  a 
merry  smile  breaking  over  their  features  at  this 
last  clause  of  the  little  fellow's  proposal ;  and  if 
there  was  any  difference  between  them,  these 
last  were  more  vehement,  for  Frank  was  a  great 
favorite  among  them. 

'^  Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "  we  might  as  well 
proceed  in  unpacking.  Here,  John,  I  can  tell 
best;  I  know  where  things  were  put,  and 
what  's  what." 

So,  nimbly,  with  him  to  direct,  the  packages 
were  taken  out,  and  John  gave  them  in  charge 
to  those  whom  he  deemed  best  fitted  to  receive 
them.  There  were  dozens  of  good,  soft  warm 
socks  and  plenty  of  flannel  under-clothing  ;  and 
mittens  and  scarfs  and  caps ;  and  a  number  of 
blankets  and  bed-gowns  for  those  who  might  be 
sick.  Then  came  bottles,  and  boxes  of  all  sorts 
of   good   things   for  food  ;    bags  of  thread  and 
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yam  and  needles,  and  so  on,  crowded  in  around 
them  ;  a  quantity  of  nuts  and  apples  filling  up 
all  the  nooks  and  chinks,  and,  at  the  very  bot- 
tom of  all,  books  and  papers,  —  these  last  re- 
ceiving the  most  attention  as  they  were  handed 
out. 

Finding  how  the  men  hovered  round  as  the 
books  came  in  view,  augmenting  their  little 
group  to  a  crowd,  John  said  he  would  retain 
these  in  his  possession  till  morning  ;  and  then, 
all  who  would  call  for  one  at  the  tent  should  be 
supplied. 

"  That  's  a  good  idea,"  said  Dr.  Marlow. 
"  To-morrow  's  Sunday  —  you  '11  want  reading 
then." 

"  Yes,  before  Service,"  said  John.  "  We  '11 
have  Service  then  :  it 's  no  use  waiting  for  the 
chaplain  any  longer ;  we  privates  will  do  as  well 
as  we  can  without  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
as  many  as  will  come  then  :  we  can  have 
prayers  at  least.  Now,  we  '11  divide  the  other 
things." 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  do  this,  and,  as  the 
doctor  afterwards  told  the  ladies,  to  whom  he 
gave  an  account  of  this  arrival  and  opening  of 
their  box,  it  was  worth  more  than  all  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the  arti- 
cles  to  witness  the  joy  of  these  brave,  patient 
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fellows  as  they  took  what  they  most  needed  from 
the  quantities  of  good  things  sent.  *'  You  '11 
have  nothing  left  for  yourself,  John,"  said  the 
doctor,  as  he  witnessed  how  rapidly  the  piles 
disappeared. 

''  Oh  yes  —  plenty,  plenty,  sir.  My  appetite 
is  good  —  I  did  n't  want  any  of  the  dainties  ; 
and,  as  to  clothing,  I  ain't  so  badly  off  as  many. 
I  've  mended  my  socks  so  well  they  '11  last 
me  some  time  yet.  I  mean  to  have  some  of 
the  papers.  I  see  there  's  a  good  many  testa- 
ments and  bibles  and  prayer-books — just  what 
we  '11  need  to-morrow.  I  have  been  thinkino;  I 
ought  to  start  a  Sunday  Service  ;  nobody  else 
has  said  any  thing  about  it  yet ;  our  chaplain's 
time  is  taken  up  among  the  officers  so  that  he 
don't  come  to  us,  and  I  was  intending  to  call  as 
many  as  I  could  to  my  tent  to-morrow  for  that 
purpose.  Now  that  the  box  has  arrived  they 
will  be  quite  likely  to  come  for  books,  and,  may- 
be, they  '11  stay  to  prayers." 

"  And  to-morrow  is  Advent  Sunday,  —  a  good 
day  to  begin,  —  our  New  Year's  Day  in  the 
Church,  you  know,"  said  Dr.  Marlow.  "  Oh,  I 
had  forgotten  till  now  the  letters  !  —  the  letters 
your  mother  gave  me,  hoping  I  should  arrive  in 
season  for  you  to  read  them  Advent  Sunday ;  " 
and,  while  speaking,  he  drew  forth  his  pocket- 
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book,  and  from  its  capacious  folds  took  two  letters, 
John  watched  his  movements  joyfully. 

"  Two  ?  why,  both  mine  !  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Yes.  Robbie  did  well,  I  think ;  —  he  '11 
make  a  man  you  '11  be  proud  of  yet,"  answered 
the  doctor.  But  John  did  not  hear  him.  In 
the  cramped  characters  on  the  envelope  of  the 
larger  one  he  had  recognized  his  mother's  hand- 
writing, and,  oblivious  of  every  thing  else  in  the 
world,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  contents  that 
nothing  short  of  the  evening  drum-beat  recalled 
his  attention  to  the  doctor's  absence  and  the 
general  quiet  which  at  this  time  pervaded  the 
camp.  He  had  not  read  it  half  through,  and 
Robbie's  was  still  unopened,  but  he  folded  it  care- 
fully and  placed  it  in  his  cap ;  then,  gathering 
up  the  books  and  papers  into  an  empty  box  and 
taking  them  with  him,  went  into  the  evening 
mess.  His  comrades,  seated  around  the  fire  — 
by  the  reception  of  their  letters  and  presents 
made  happier  than  they  had  been  for  weeks  — 
were  merrily  chatting.  Frank  Lee  was  the  first 
to  notice  John's  unusual  silence,  for  he  always 
had  a  cheerful  greeting  or  a  lively  sally  when 
he  entered. 

"  I  say,  Clinch,  you  ought  to  be  as  gay  as  any 
of  us,"  said  he,  "  even  if  you  did  n't  get  letters 
—  you  've  had  such  nice  things  to  give  us  all." 
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"  Oh,  but  I  did  get  letters,"  was  his  quick  re« 
ply  :   "  they  're  not  read  yet,  though,  entirely." 

"  Not  read  ?  Here,  boys,  hand  us  that  pitch- 
pine  knot  and  I  '11  be  torch-bearer  to  his  high- 
ness ;  those  damp,  soggy  billets  of  juniper  don't 
give  light  enough  for  a  cat  to  see  by.' 

The  torch  was  quickly  lighted,  and  John, 
seated  on  a  huge  oak-stump  which  in  clearing  up 
for  the  camp  had  been  reserved  for  a  stool, 
resumed  his  reading,  —  the  flickering,  flaming 
glare  of  the  pitch-light  held  over  his  shoulder 
in  Frank's  friendly  hands  without  change  or 
movement  till  the  letters,  both  Robbie's  and  his 
mother's,  had  been  thoroughly  perused.  And 
this  was  not  very  soon,  for  there  were  many  sen- 
tences important  enough  to  be  re-read  and  ev^en 
looked  over  a  third  time  before  he  felt  satisfied. 
Yet  all  this  while,  though  the  smoke  and  glare 
made  his  eyes  ache  and  water,  and  the  heat  and 
weight  of  the  torch  benumbed  and  almost  blis- 
tered his  fingers,  Frank  patiently  fulfilled  the 
task  he  had  assumed. 

The  rest  of  the  men  kept  on  their  merry 
conversation  ;  but  these  two  heeded  them  not. 
"  We  seem  to  be  alone,"  said  John,  as  he  put 
the  letters  into  his  wallet ;  ''  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  some  things  my  little  brother  has  written." 

"  So  he  has  written  ?     I  thought  perhaps  one 
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was  from  him,"  was  Frank's  rejoinder :  "  but 
did  n't  your  mother,  too  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  !  yes,  indeed  !  I  '11  read  some  of  hers, 
too,  —  may  be  to-morrow.  Not  now,  you  must 
be  very  tired  holding  the  torch  so  long." 

"  Oh  no,  I  'm  not ;  now,  if  you  please  ;  per- 
haps we  '11  have  no  good  chance  to-morrow; 
they  won't  know  "  —  glancing  toward  the  others, 
"  and  I  should  so  like  to  know  if  your  mother 
is  as  good  as  mine." 

Thus  appealed  to,  John  smilingly  took  out  his 
letters  again,  and  looking  over  that  from  his 
mother  read  in  low,  earnest  tones :  "  '  I  never 
felt  such  calm,  quiet  happiness  before.  I  know, 
John,  that  the  same  good  Father  watches  over 
you  so  far  away  as  He  does  over  Robbie  and 
me  here  ;  and,  if  it  is  His  will.  He  will  keep 
you  from  all  dangers  both  of  soul  and  body. 
Yes,  and  I  feel  persuaded  that  whatever  evil 
may  befall  you,  if  you  only  keep  a  sure  trust 
in  Him  and  do  according  to  His  commandments, 
you  will  be  His  child ;  and  when  He  calls  you 
out  of  the  world  it  will  be  only  a  summons  into 
the  joy  of  His  heavenly  home.'  " 

John  paused,  and  looked  up  to  see  if  Frank 
was  listening.  "  That  's  good — just  like  a  ser- 
mon," said  the  lad.  "  Don't  stop ;  there  's 
more  like  it,  ain't  there  ?  "     So  he  went  on,  — 
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" '  I  Ve  been  trying  to  keep  the  commandments 
myself,  and  thought  I  did  pretty  well  till  I  heard 
Mr.  Gray  talking  to  the  children  at  catechizing 
the  other  Sunday,  and  then  I  saw  how  far  short 
I  come  in  doing  my  duty.  Ever  since  Whit- 
sunday I  have  felt  as  if  I  had  been-  walking  in 
God's  ways  ;  but  then  I  did  n't  feel  like  speak- 
ing of  it.  Now,  since  I  heard  Mr.  Gray  talk,  I 
think  I  ought  to  be  less  afraid  of  such  things ; 
alid  if  I  am  a  Christian,  (every  body  who  is  bap- 
tized is  one  in  name,  he  said,)  to  try  to  show 
forth  my  Master's  praise  in  my  life;  and  es- 
pecially, by  joining  those  who  set  forth  the  great 
mercy  of  the  sacrifice  He  made  for  the  world, 
in  the  Holy  Supper  he  instituted  for  its  remem- 
brance. 

"  '  A  great  many  years  ago,  before  I  fully  un- 
derstood the  meaning  of  the  rite,  I  received  Con- 
firmation. Now,  I  know  w^ell  what  your  father 
meant  when  he  used  to  say  that  it  made  us 
all  soldiers  ;  and  that  after  Confirmation  we 
ought  to  prove  to  the  people  about  us  that  we 
were  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Kins;  of 
kings,  and  fight  continually  against  sin,  the  great 
enemy  of  our  souls  ;  and  to.  do  this  more  effect- 
ually we  should  belong  to  that  large  company 
for  whom  Jesus,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation, 
provided    that  holy  feast  —  whose   celebration 
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brings  so  much  grace  and  spiritual  strength  and 
joy.  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  over,  John, 
and  Advent  Sunday,  if  God  is  wilhng,  I  shall 
try  to  do  as  the  disciples  did  when  Jesus  sat 
with  them  that  last  night  before  His  death.  I 
know  I  am  a  poor,  ignorant,  sinful  creature  ;  but 
I  will  try,  and  I  think  I  am  trying,  to  conquer 
self  and  live  for  the  good  of  my  fellow-beings 
and  the  glory  of  God.  But,  John,  I  can't  do 
this  alone,  of  my  own  self ;  I  find  God  gives  me 
strength  for  every  duty  He  sends.  And,  John, 
you  know  how  much  I  have  to  make  amends  for 
in  the  many  careless  years  I  have  lived,  so  I 
must  be  very  dihgent  now  in  God's  service,  and 
I  hope  my  humble  labors  will  be  accepted.  Do 
you  think  of  any  way  in  which  I  can  particu- 
larly work  for  God  ?  I  should  so  like  to  try  ;  — 
these  every-day  things  don't  seem  enough  to 
make  up  for  all  my  lost  time.  You  see,  I  'd 
rather  ask  you  before  I  speak  to  Mr.  Gray  about 
it,  because  you  understand  my  ways  of  think- 
ing ;  and  you,  John,  first  waked  me  up  from 
my  carelessness  and  told  me  how  to  start  in  a 
new  life  when  you  were  at  home  here.'  " 

There  was  more  yet,  alluding  to  John's  doings 
and  sa}' ings,  which  he  modestly  forbore  repeating, 
and  so  closed  the  envelope  again. 

"  Well,  she  's  a  good  deal  Hke  my  mother,  only 
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more  serious  — pious  like,"  said  Frank.  "  That  'a 
pretty  good  about  soldiers  and  the  Captain, 
though,  and  fighting  against  sin.  I  tell  you 
what  it  is,  a  fellow  has  to  fight  the  worst  kind 
against  sin  here  in  camp:  don't  you  think  so, 
Clinch  ?  " 

"  Yes,  everywhere,  Frank  ;  it 's  a  constant 
warfare  ;  but  if  we  only  put  on  the  armor  of  light, 
and  keep  it  on,  we  shall  conquer." 

"  '  The  armor  of  light '  ?  What's  that  ?  where 
do  you  get  it  ?  I  'm  sure  I  'd  wear  it  if  I  had 
it,"  said  the  lad  eagerly. 

"  Well,  I  can't  tell  you  now.  To-morrow,  at 
Service,  I  mean  to  have  all  the  men  I  can  here, 
and  see  if  we  can't  do  something  in  observance 
of  the  day ;  then  I  '11  talk  about  this  armor." 

The  next  morning  after  the  regular  duties 
were  performed,  there  being  no  urgent  need  of 
labor,  all,  except  the  pickets,  gave  themselves  up 
to  the  enjoyment  which  the  leisure  of  Sunday 
afforded.  The  arrival  of  a  box  containing  books 
and  papers  for  John  Clinch  had  been  published 
throughout  the  camp,  and  before  ten  o'clock  he 
had  been  so  besieo;ed  for  the  mft  or  the  loan  of 
them  that  not  one  was  left.  Then  he  made  pro- 
posals for  holding  Divine  Service,  and,  greatly  to 
his  delight,  about  a  dozen  agreed  to  join  him. 
Among  them  Frank,  the  drummer-boy,  anxious 
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to  hear  about  the  armor  of  hght,  held  a  conspic- 
uous place,  —  having  mounted  an  empty  cask  at 
John's  right  hand  during  the  distribution  of  the 
books. 

"  I  've  got  my  Testament,"  he  said  exultingly, 
drawing  from  his  jacket-pocket  a  little  soiled 
book,  as  John  bade  the  audience  arrange  them- 
selves at  the  mess-table  while  he  occupied  the 
old  oak-stump. 

"  And  here  's  a  Prayer-book  I  kept  on  purpose 
for  you,"  answered  John  :  "  you  said  the  other 
day  your's  was  lost.  Now,  we  are  ready.  I  will 
lead,  the  rest  will  follow  and  take  their  part  in 
the  responses." 

Two  or  three  of  the  men,  to  whom  our  mode 
of  worship  was  unfamiliar,  exchanged  seats,  that 
those  more  accustomed  to  finding  the  places 
could  assist  them.     Then  John  proposed  singing. 

" '  My  countr}^,  't  is  of  thee,' "  suggested  Frank. 

"  Well,"  said  John,  —  though  he  considered 
it  scarcely  suitable  for  the  occasion  he  was  will- 
ing to  agree  to  any  thing  not  unreasonable  ;  and 
it  seemed  natural  to  begin  with  a  thought  for  tlie 
country,  especially  as  they  were  pledged  to 
her  cause.  So  with  great  enthusiasm  the  well- 
known  words  were  sung,  Frank's  firm,  clear  alto 
seeming  to  control  the  impetuous  tide  of  sound 
that  came   rolling  and  roaring  from  the    men's 
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brazen  throats.  Almost  deafened  by  the  noise, 
John,  designing  to  bring  the  company  to  a  more 
quiet  state  of  mind,  repeated  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seventh  hymn,  beginning,  —  "  Now  the 
shades  of  night  are  gone."  Slowly  and  solemnly 
he  recited  the  verses,  then,  in  a  low,  plaintive 
melody,  led  on  the  music.  With  much  feeling 
they  all  sang  :  — 

"  Keep  our  haughty  passions  bound, 
Save  us  from  our  foes  around ; 
Going  out  and  coming  in 
Keep  us  safe  from  every  sin. 

"  When  our  work  of  life  is  past, 
Oh  receive  us  then  at  last ; 
Night  and  sin  will  be  no  more 
When  we  reach  the  heavenly  shore." 

Then  John  began  the  Order  for  Morning  Prayer, 
and  went  regularly  through  the  accustomed 
form  ;  the  men,  attentive  and  reverent  in  man- 
ner, performing  correctly  their  part.  When  the 
psalm  was  given  out,  as  if  they  preferred  his 
style  of  singing,  they  waited  for  him  to  lead,  — 
a  great  concession  on  their  part,  as  John's  taste 
in  musical  matters  had  never  before  been  ac- 
knowledged. This  also  was  properly  rendered. 
The  Ante-Communion  Service  followed  ;  then 
came  the  Collect  for  the  day.  As  Frank  found 
the  place  and  heard  John  uplift  that  prayer,  the 
promise  of  the  previous  evening   arose  quickly 
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to  mind.  Having  read  the  Epistle  and  Gospel, 
and  sung  another  hymn,  John  began  to  talk, 
prefacing  his  remarks  by  saying  that  Frank 
wished  to  hear  something  about  the  armor  of 
light,  and  it  would  be  well  for  all  to  know  its 
value  and  its  use. 

"  You  are  well  aware,  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that 
our  years  are  measured  by  the  earth's  passage 
around  the  sun  ;  and  that  the  Church,  following 
the  order  of  nature,  has  arranged  the  Christian 
Year  after  the  manner  of  the  solar  year,  so  that 
our  Sundays,  and  all  our  Festivals  and  Fasts, 
fill  up  the  believer's  course  around  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness.  To-day  we  begin  the  religious 
year,  commencing  with  the  dawn  of  that  great 
Light  — '  that  true  light,  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.'  And  you 
know  this  was  none  other  than  Jesus,  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,  whom  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  follow,  keeping  close  to 
the  footsteps  of  His  holy  life.  But  there  are 
enemies  in  this  narrow  path,  and  we  need  con- 
stantly help  and  encouragement  along  the  way. 
And  we  have  this  help  —  if  we  will  only  ask  for 
it,  and  a  defense,  also,  against  the  worst  assaults 
of  our  foes  — this  '  armor  of  light.'  Still,  to  ob- 
tain it,  as  the  Collect  says,  we  must  first  '  cast 
away  the  works   of  darkness  '  —  every    weapon 
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which,  in  the  unenhghtened  state  of  nature,  we 
probably  felt  to  be  sufficient  for  us,  and  which, 
even  after  many  a  conflict  where  they  have 
proved  worthless,  we  are  unwilling  to  give  up ; 
—  these  must  be  yielded,  especially  pride,  self- 
confidence,  and  love  of  the  world. 

"  We,  as  soldiers,  know  that  in  all  contests 
we  must  be  free  from  hinderance  —  nothing  must 
impede  the  complete  use  of  our  weapons.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  battles  we  are  to  fight  against 
sin  :  we  must  give  up  all  wrong  habits  an^  de- 
sires, and  we  must  take  this  armor,  '  the  panoply 
of  God  ;  '  and  having  full  confidence  in  it,  as 
our  aid  and  defense,  we  shall  stand  at  last  con- 
querors in  '  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  lay  hold 
on  eternal  life,'  whenever  the  '  Captain  of  our 
salvation'  shall  come  in  his  glorious  majesty." 

Unnoticed  by  John,  Dr.  Marlow  had  entered, 
and  as  he  ceased  speaking  —  having  noticed 
Frank's  rapt  attention  —  he  rose  and  repeated 
with  great  emphasis,  —  "  '  Stand,  therefore,  hav- 
ing your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having 
on  the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  and  your  feet 
shod  with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace  ; 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith 
ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and  watching  there- 
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unto  with  all  perseverance  and  supplication  for 
all  saints.'  '* 

"  Oh,  that  's  what  I  want !  "  exclaimed  Frank 
immediately;  "the  shield  and  the  sword,  cer- 
tainly, —  there  are  so  many  temptations  here,  I 
get  all  discouraged  trying  to  be  good." 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  take  them  ; 
they  are  freely  offered.  Don't  try  any  longer 
with  the  old  selfish  armor  and  weapons  ;  put  on 
the  heavenly  armor ;  trust  entirely  to  that,  — 
remembering  to  'pray,  always,  with  all -prayer 
and  supplication  in  the  spirit,  and  watching  there- 
unto with  all  perseverance.'  " 

"I  '11  try,  sir,  —  I  certainly  will,"  said  the  lad 
solemnly.  ''  I  know  I  should  feel  safer  if  I  could 
only  get  this  '  armor  of  light.'  " 

"  I  guess  we  'd  all  better  try,  too,"  said  one  of 
the  men,  "  if  such  a  little  fellar  as  Frank  does. 
I,  for  one,  know  it  's  wus  fightin'  with  the  wick- 
edness the  devil  sends,  than  the  stoutest  kind  the 
Rebels  can  bring  on." 

"  That  's  my  opinion,  too,  Hal,"  answered  an- 
other. "  We  can't  do  better  than  follow  Clinch's 
example." 

"  Oh  no ;  not  my  example,"  quickly  inter- 
posed John.  "  You  must  follow  Jesus.  Begin 
now,  remembering  why  He  came  to  live  in  this 
world,  and  endeavor  in  every  thing  to  keep  His 
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precepts  and  obey  His  laws,  —  like  brave  and 
loyal  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  —  so  that  in  His  next 
advent  to  our  benighted  world,  or,  when  he 
comes  to  you, — it  may  be  in  the  tumult  and  din 
of  battle,  —  your  spirit,  clad  in  the  armor  of  light, 
may  rise  to  the  '  life  immortal '  in  His  eternal 
kingdom  of  peace." 

Then  making  arrangements  for  Service  and 
religious  instruction  every  Sunday,  when  not  pre- 
vented by  military  duty,  John  closed  the  exer- 
cises with  a  short  Collect,  and  the  little  congrega- 
tion soon  dispersed. 


VI. 


THE    COLONEL  S    CHRISTMAS. 


THOUGHT  I  must  come  down  and  see 
you  and  the  other  boys  once  more,  John, 
before  I  left  for  home,"  said  Dr.  Mar- 
low's  cheery  voice  one  clear,  frosty  morning  as 
he  alighted  from  his  horse  near  the  encampment. 
"  I  have  just  received  a  telegram,  —  the  squire's 
gout  demands  immediate  attention,  and  he  will 
have  no  physician  but  me,  —  he  's  an  obstinate 
old  fellow,  you  know." 

John  nodded  assent,  saying,  "  I  suppose  he 
needs  you,  but  I  don't  know  how  we  can  spare 
you  yet.  Hal 's  worse,  I  think,  and  none  of  the 
surgeons  understand  his  case  so  well  as  you  do  ; 
—  he'll  feel  badly  to  have  you  go.  And  then 
there  's  Gregory  down  again  with  the  shakes." 

"  He  is  ?  That  man  is  n't  fit  to  be  on  duty, 
and  —  why,  John,  what 's  the  matter  ?  you  are 
sick  yourself." 

A  sudden  dizziness  had  caused  John  to  reel 
and  catch  at  a  bough  of  the  tree  to  which  the 
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doctor  was  fastening  his  horse.  He  grew  deadly 
pale,  and  a  ghastly  smile  was  his  only  answer ; 
then  his  clutch  upon  the  twigs  gave  way,  and 
even  while  the  doctor  was  speaking  he  fell  faint- 
ino;  to  the  p;round. 

"  Halloo,  youngster,  don't  stand  gaping  there ; 
off  to  the  brook  for  water  !  Don't  you  see  the 
man  's  dying  ?  —  were  the  next  words  uttered  ; 
and  the  meddlesome  little  contraband,  who  had 
been  fingering  the  horse's  saddle  and  stirrups, 
much  to  their  owner's  annoyance,  took  to  his  heels 
as  swiftly  as  he  did  when  the  Yankees'  shells 
went  booming  and  bursting  over  Charleston. 
Back  again  he  came,  at  full  speed,  with  the  can- 
teen, he  had  snatched  from  an  idler  near  the 
brook,  running  over  with  the  unwholesome  clayey 
mixture  scooped  from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and 
wildly  dashed  it  over  the  face  and  neck  of  the 
prostrate  man,  whose  hands  the  doctor  and  two 
or  three  soldiers  were  gently  chafing. 

"  Mud  enough  before,  without  that,"  said  one. 
"  He  's  been  at  work  in  the  trench  behind  the 
hill  till  he  looks  as  miserable  as  any  clay-digger 
of  the  Rebs." 

"  Never  mind,"  rejoined  Dr.  Marlow.  "  It  '11 
revive  him.  Now  if  we  only  had  some  wine,  a 
few  drops  would  set  him  up."' 

''  Hold  on,  sir.     There  's  that  cordial  Gregory 
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had  from  your  box  the  other  day,"  said  another, 
and  in  an  instant  it  was  brought  and  adminis- 
tered. 

"  Poor  fellar !  "  said  the  first  speaker.  ''  I 
thought  how  't  would  be  last  night  when  he 
offered  to  nuss  Hal  after  such  a  hard  day's  work. 
But  he  would  n't  hear  to  reason  ;  said  't  was  his 
duty  ;  and,  somehow,  you  can't  get  round  him 
when  he  talks  of  duty."  The  doctor  held  up 
his  finger  —  expressive  of  silence  —  so  nothing 
more  was  said. 

More  cordial  was  given,  and  the  chafing  con- 
tinued till  consciousness  returned.  "  Now,  my 
good  fellow,"  said  Dr.  M.,  "  you  are  to  rest. 
I  lay  my  restrictions  upon  you  as  peremptory 
as  any  of  the  orders  of  the  day,  —  and  I  shall 
see  if  they  are  obeyed." 

"But  I  shall  be  well  enough  by  and  by  to 
go  to  work  again  ;  indeed,  I  must,  for  the  en- 
trenchment is  to  be  finished  before  sunset.  From 
the  reports  of  yesterday  it  is  probable  we  shall 
have  an  engagement  very  soon,  and  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  for  it." 

Knowing  it  was  useless  to  argue  the  matter  the 
doctor  merely  replied,  "  Well,  well ;  come  with 
me  now^ ;  I  want  to  see  Gregory  and  Hal,"  anc 
led  the  way  to  the  tent. 

Here  in  the  close,  damp  atmosphere,  on  a  bed 
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of  pine-tassels,  covered  with  a  scanty  blanket, 
lay  Hal,  the  sick  man  —  the  same  who  said  on 
Advent  Sunday  that  he  guessed  the  soldiers  had 
better  all  try  to  get  the  armor  of  light  —  deliri- 
ous w^ith  fever,  yet  only  attended  by  those  of  his 
comrades  who  could  obtain  leave  of  absence  from 
their  work  on  the  fortifications,  during  very  brief 
portions  of  the  day,  —  and,  at  night,  by  the  self- 
denial  of  such  as  John  Chnch. 

Gregory  was  able  to  be  up,  and  —  though  suf- 
fering severely  from  the  chills  —  contrived  to 
take  care  of  himself. 

The  unusual  severity  of  the  weather,  together 
with  their  work  in  the  trenches,  had  caused  much 
sickness  in  the  regiment.  The  surgeons  could 
not,  even  with  the  most  unw^earied  labor,  attend 
to  half  the  calls  for  their  services  ;  so  that  Dr. 
Marlow's  presence  among  them  had  been  very 
providential,  and  his  visit  had  been  prolonged 
very  much  beyond  his  intention.  Now  he  must 
surely  set  his  face  homeward,  —  especially  as  the 
squire's  telegram  urged  a  hurried  return.  Yet 
sympathy  for  these  brave,  patient  men,  would 
fain  have  kept  him  among  them  through  the  win- 
ter, so  that  the  increasing  sickness  of  these  two 
patients,  and  John's  sudden  indisposition,  made 
him  determine  to  spend  another  day  with  them. 
He  saw  that  Hal's  fever  w^as  near  its  crisis,  and 
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the  Others  must  have  better  care,  and  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  squire's  anger  he  stayed. 

As  good  a  nurse  as  pliysician,  he  soon  had 
Gregory  quite  comfortable,  and  the  dehrious 
man  more  quiet ;  while  John,  by  his  direction, 
made  up  for  his  loss  of  sleep  and  found  rest  from 
his  fatigue  dozing  by  the  fireside. 

Noon  brought  Frank,  the  drummer,  hungry 
for  his  rations  ;  and  while  he  devoured  the  hard 
bread  and  tough  meat  from  the  cask-head  that 
served  for  his  table,  he  told  how  rapidly  the  en- 
trenchments progressed.  Slight  and  young  as  he 
was,  he  proudly  worked  as  long  and  as  diligently 
as  any  of  the  men. 

"  We  shall  be  ready  for  'em  to-morrow,"  said 
he  ;  "  and  a  merry  Christmas  we  '11  have  of  it  — 
the  gray  coats  will  carol  to  their  hearts'  content, 
over  the  left,  to-morrow  night,  you  'd  better  be- 
lieve !  Wish  it  was  n't  Christmas,  though,  — 
don't  seem  just  right  to  fight  then  —  does  it 
Doctor?  "  The  doctor  seemed  meditating  as  he 
sat,  or,  rather,  kneeled,  at  the  side  of  Hal's  bed, 
with  his  head  bowed  and  his  arms  folded  —  and 
gave  no  reply. 

"  Hal  's  'most  gone,  I  reckon,"  said  Gregoiy, 
in  a  whisper.  "  He  left  off  raving  an  hour  ago, 
and  his  breath  would  n't  move  a  feather  —  it 's 
so  feeble." 
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"  Oh,  why !  I  did  n't  think  he  was  so  sick," 
returned  Frank,  his  voice  quivering  and  the  tears 
rising  to  his  eyes.  *'  Do  you  think  he  's.got  his 
armor  on?"  he  added,  very  seriously. 

"  Hush,  boy  ;  what  is  that  to  you  ?  "  rejoined 
Gregory  in  the  same  low  tones  ;  ''  we  must  all 
answer  for  our  own  doing,  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  our  neighbors." 

"  What 's  the  matter  ?  "  asked  John  rousing 
from  his  nap  ;  ''  has  any  thing  happened?  "  and 
he  glanced  toward  the  bed. 

Gregory  motioned  that  Frank  should  tell  him, 
so  there  was  a  whispered  colloquy  on  his  side  the 
hut,  and  the  boy,  distressed  at  John's  pale  face 
and  feeble  movements,  declared  he  would  stay 
and  wait  upon  him  in  spite  of  all  the  officers  in 
the  regiment. 

"  Where  is  your  armor  ?  Are  your  feet '  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace'  ?  " 
asked  John,  aifectionately.  "  This  impatience 
and  hasty  defiance  do  not  seem  like  it." 

The  lad  quickly  comprehended  his  meaning, 
and,  coloring  in  shame  at  the  reproof,  passed  to 
the  doctor's  side  and  stood  gazing  at  Hal. 

There  was  a  hopeful  smile  on  Dr.  Marlow's 
usually  grave  face  as  he  saw  Frank's  anxious 
look.  "  He  is  out  of  danger,  the  fever  has  turned," 
he  said  ;  "  with  good  care  he  '11  do  well." 
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"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  !  Now  I  can  go  to  work 
cheerfully,  again,"  was  the  boy's  ready  reply,  — 
"  and  I  '11  keep  awake  and  do  just  as  you  say  for 
him  all  night." 

*'  No,  my  boy,  we  shall  have  you  down  next 
if  you  do ;  there  's  John,  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  his 
escaping  yet ;  you  need  rest  after  your  hard 
day's  work." 

"  Oh,  we  're  to  have  rest  to-morrow  —  it 's  a 
holiday,  if  there  is  n't  a  fight.  On  the  whole,  I 
hope  the  Johnnies  ivill  wait  a  day  or  two,  yet ;  — 
but  we  're  bound  to  be  ready  for  them,  and  all 
on  hand  at  the  very  first  shot.  So  I  '11  be  off  — 
the  spading "sha'n't  suffer  for  my  idleness."  Stop- 
ping to  whisper  to  Gregory  the  doctor's  cheering 
words,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  his  torn  and  muddy 
pantaloons  and  dilapidated  boots,  for  the  sharp 
rocks  and  brier  bushes  seemed  to  have  done  their 
•worst  to  finish  the  shabby  appearance  the  clay- 
digging  had  given  him.  "  It 's  well  mother  ain't 
'round  —  she  would  n't  own  her  boy  in  this  rig, 
I  'm  thinking,"  he  said,  laughing,  and  trying  to 
fold  over  a  rent.  It  was  useless,  the  knee  would 
protrude.  "  Never  mind  ;  a  scratch  or  two  more 
won't  signify,"  he  said,  —  "and  now  I've  got 
that  safe  defense  from  worse  hurts  I  won't  care. 
My  '  armor  of  light,'  you  know,  Greg ;  it  don't 
fit  very  well  yet,  but  I  believe  I  've  got  it  on. 
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sure  —  God  knows  I  want  it  enough,"  he  added, 
solemnly. 

The  Divine  Service  John  Clinch  had  held  Ad- 
vent Sunday  was  repeated  each  succeeding  week, 
and  his  simple  words  of  advice  and  warning  had 
beorun  to  influence  those  who  listened  to  them. 
Especially  could  a  change  be  seen  in  the  speech 
and  conduct  of  Hal  and  Gregory,  who  from  being 
giddy,  jovial  fellows,  were  now  the  most  sedate 
of  their  mess.  Frank,  too,  the  merry  drummer- 
boy,  whom  they  all  petted,  had  lost  much  of  his 
self-conceit  and  bravado.  The  "  armor  of  light  " 
was  to  him  a  reality,  which  his  young  spirit  had 
meekly  taken  and  girt  manfully  about  him, — 
though,  as  he  himself  said,  it  did  not  fit  well 
yet. 

Many  duties  to  the  young  Christian  are  difficult, 
and  imperfectly  comprehended,  but,  by  degrees, 
he  attains  to  that  full  stature  for  which  the  armor 
is  designed.  Gradually  the  growth  in  grace  goes 
on,  till  the  defense,  no  longer  strange,  and  only 
partially  appropriated,  becomes  so  assimilated  by 
the  force  of  liabit  to  the  wearer's  form  that  it 
seems  at  length  a  part  of  the  man  himself.  And 
John,  from  the  good  beginning  manifested  in 
the  improved,  the  new  lives  of  his  comrades,  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  such  would  be  their 
exoerience  ;  therefore,  with  a  grateful  heart,  he 
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gave  tlianks  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  be  the 
instrument  of  so  much  benefit  to  them,  and  strove 
bj  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  labors.  Christmas,  though  by  all  in 
the  cam])  anticipated  as  a  season  of  feasting  and 
unmeaning  mirth,  he  meant,  if  possible,  to  improve 
as  an  occasion  of  religious  joy.  There  did  not 
seem  much  prospect  of  it,  because  the  maneuvers 
of  the  enemy  portended  an  encounter  —  perhaps 
a  very  serious  one  —  and  precautions  and  prep- 
arations were  being  rapidly  arranged  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  had  been  rumored  that  with  superior 
forces  they  were  already  waiting  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  commence  the  attack,  and  many  sup- 
posed that  Christmas  Day  would  witness  a  most 
terrible  conflict. 

Calmly  and  deliberately  John  had  heard  and 
meditated  upon  these  reports.  He  had  been  in 
too  many  battles  to  be  at  all  dismayed  by  the 
stories  ;  he  only  hoped,  as  many  others,  it  might 
not  take  place  on  that  day  —  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  He  had  been  detailed  for 
guard-duty  this  very  night,  but  Dr.  Marlow  in- 
sisted that  he  was  not  competent,  from  fatigue 
and  sudden  sickness ;  and  hearing  how  much 
ground  there  was  for  expecting  the  threatened 
attack  on  the  morrow  —  forgetful  of  home  and 
the  squire's  gout  —  the  Doctor  would  not  desert 
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his  post,  and  bade  John  prepare  to  entertain  him 
as  his  guest  till  after  the  battle. 

Nobody  was  more  rejoiced  than  Frank  to  know 
before  sunset  that  the  entrenchment  was  finished, 
the  guns  all  mounted,  and  every  thing  ready  to 
return  the  enemy's  first  salute  ;  and  nobody  went 
more  quickly  than  he  to  the  coarse  supper  that 
awaited  him.  After  ascertainino;  the  condition 
of  his  sick  messmates,  —  "  all  better,"  the  doctor 
said,  —  he  told  in  glowing  words  how  grandly 
every  thing  was  made  ready  for  fighting.  *'  And 
we  sha'n't  be  caught  napping,  I  'm  sure,"  said  he, 
"  for  there  's  an  extra  force  on  picket  duty  to- 
night, and,  they  say,  the  most  resolute  and  relia- 
ble chaps  in  the  regiment." 

"  John,  here,  for  instance,"  said  Dr.  Marlow. 

"  Oh,  not  he,  surely  !  "  exclaimed  Frank. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought ;  I  wish  my  head  felt 
clearer  and  my  limbs  stronger,"  rejoined  John. 
"  Perhaps  I  should  be  better  after  a  few  turns  in 
the  open  air." 

"  Not  to-night,  that 's  decided,  if  I  go  in  your 
stead,"  returned  the  doctor.  "  I  've  a  great  mind 
to  offer  —  would,  if  Hal  wasn't  so  sick." 

"  They  would  n't  take  a  civilian's  services, 
sir,"  was  Frank's  hearty  response.  "  I  think  I 
could  do  ;  at  least  I  '11  try.  I  '11  report  at  head- 
quarters immediately." 
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*'  Oh  Frank,  I  'm  not  willing,"  said  John,  with 
much  feeliniT.  "  You  don't  realize  the  risk  ;  it's 
offering  your  life  for  me." 

"  Well,  and  is  n't  that  what  I  entered  the 
army  for  ?  —  that  is,  for  the  country  —  it 's  all 
the  same  thing  ;  and  I  am  off  to  make  my  appeal 
to  the  Colonel.  Of  course  he  will  prefer  me,  stout 
and  well,  to  a  sick  man,"  —  and  away  he  darted 
before  another  word  could  be  uttered. 

He  soon  returned,  having  gained  full  consent, 
and  his  fine  eyes  lighted  up  with  enthusiasm  and 
his  cheeks  glowing  told  what  proud  satisfaction 
he  felt  in  doing  John  this  kindness.  So  he 
shouldered  his  musket,  and  saying  he  hoped  they 
would  have  a  comfortable  night,  he  shook  hands 
with  Gregory  and  John  ;  then,  advancing  to 
the  bedside,  looked  tenderly  upon  Hal,  and 
gracefully  bowing  to  the  doctor,  again  left 
them. 

"  A  splendid  fellow,  a  true  soldier,"  said  the 
doctor,  rising  and  going  to  the  tent  door  to  look 
after  him  as  he  bounded  merrily  along  over  the 
rough,  frozen  ground. 

"  That 's  so  —  every  inch  of  him,"  responded 
Gregory. 

'^  More  than  that,  and  better,"  said  John,  —  ''a 
child  of  God,  a  soldier  of  the  cross  ;  "  — and  all 
relapsed  into  silence,  nothing,  save  the  moans  of 
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the  sick  man  uttered  at  long  intervals,  breaking 
the  stillness  of  the  entire  nip'ht. 

o 

The  stars  in  unclouded  splendor  hung  over  the 
sleeping  camp.  The  guard,  with  tireless  feet, 
through  thicket  and  foi-est,  over  marsh  and  bog, 
down  in  the  narrow  ravine,  and  across  the  steep 
hills,  kept  up  their  steady  tramp  —  pacing,  still 
pacing  their  weary  round  —  till  the  glow  of  early 
morning  illumined  the  landscape. 

Frank,  on  his  lonely  beat,  as  steady  as  the  old- 
est and  stoutest,  began  with  elastic  tread  and 
heart  beating  high  with  the  happy  consciousness 
of  well-doing.  And  I  doubt  not,  as  he  gazed  at 
the  glittering  host  above,  while  he  watched  with 
ready  eye  and  ear  for  dangers  lurking  around, 
some  thoughts  of  the  glory  that  lighted  the 
plains  of  Bethlehem  centuries  ago,  and  of  the 
story  told  to  the  peaceful  shepherds,  floated 
through  his  mind.  And  when  the  morning's  first 
gray  dawn,  bearing  its  silver  star  before  the 
coming  day,  came  slowly  over  the  eastern  hills, 
he  remembered  how  gladly  tlie  watching  eyes  of 
the  Wise  Men  hailed  the  appearance  of  that  Star 
that  guided  them  where  the  young  child  lay,  — 
an  infant,  yet  the  Son  of  God ;  and  vowing, 
with  renewed  resolution,  like  them,  to  cast  all 
things  at  His  feet,  —  to  own  Him  as  his  Lord 
and  King,  —  the  armor  of  light  that  encased  his 
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spirit,  in  every  joint  and  part  suddenly  fitted  it- 
self to  his  youthful  capacity,  as  to  the  symmetry 
of  full-grown  manhood,  and  in  Heaven's  sight  he 
stood  complete,  having  attained  "  unto  the  meas- 
ure of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

Thus  Frank  beo-an  and  continued  his  ceaseless 
tramp  till  daybreak  ;  yet  the  hours  of  his  watch 
had  not  expired  —  sunrise  was  its  hmit.  Only 
till  daybreak  he  paced  his  monotonous  way,  then 
his  weary  feet  rested  —  rested  forever.  Loudly 
at  sunrise  beat  the  reveille^  but  he  answered  not 
its  summons.  Merry  Christmas  greetings  were 
shouted  and  reechoed  among  the  soldiers,  as  if 
they  had  no  thought  of  battle  or  of  death  ;  he 
heard,  he  heeded  them  not.  Far  away  from  his 
fellows,  in  a  lonely  thicket,  cruelly,  wantonly 
wounded,  he  lay  bleeding  and  dying.  And  there 
a  returning  scout  found  him  :  obtaining  assist- 
ance as  soon  as  possible,  he  carried  the  almost 
inanimate  form  to  those  from  whom  only  a  few 
hours  previous  he  had  parted  so  joyously,  so  full 
of  young  and  happy  life. 

There  was  a  confused  sound  of  voices  and 
hurrying  footsteps.  Dr.  Mario w  set  aside  the 
hemlock  boughs  at  the  tent  door  to  discover  the 
cause.  Two  men  bore  on  a  litter  of  laurel-bushes, 
directly  toward  this  entrance,  an  extended  figure, 
over  whose  paUid,  bleeding   face   hung   golden 
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hair  of  the  same  tint  and  waving  in  the  same 
flowing  curls  that  graced  Frank's  expansive  brow. 
Could  it  indeed  be  he  ?  his  heart  asked,  with  a 
sudden  throb  of  anguish.  That  brave  boy  —  so 
foully  murdered  ? 

Slowly  and  carefully  they  bore  him  in.  John 
started  from  his  recumbent  posture.  "  0 
Frank !  "  he  exclaimed,  catching  a  glimpse  of 
that  face.  "  My  noble  boy,  my  generous  friend 
—  dead  —  dead.  And  for  me  !  "  he  sobbed  in 
agony, —  "/or  one!  Would  that  I  were  lying  as 
insensible  as  thou  art  —  cold,  cold  in  death!" 
cried  he,  frantically  kissing  the  drooping  eyelids 
and  endeavoring  to  clasp  the  powerless  hands. 

Scarcely  comprehending  the  scene,  Gregory 
stared  in  speechless  amazement,  while  Hal, 
started  by  John's  violent  outcries,  attempted  to 
rise  and  fell  back  fainting  upon  his  pillow.  Sup- 
posing the  poor  drummer-boy  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  assistance,  the  doctor  went  directly  to 
his  fever-patient  and  devoted  himself  to  his  res- 
toration. Meanwhile  the  soldiers  came  flocking 
in,  for  the  news  of  the  scout's  return  with  a  pick- 
et's dead  body  had  rapidly  aroused  the  whole 
camp  —  among  them  the  Colonel. 

"  There  is  life,  yet,"  he  said,  opening  the  lad's 
vest  and  placing  his  hand  upon  the  feebly-throb- 
bing heart. 
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"  Thank  God !  "  ejaculated  John,  reverently 
kneeling. 

"  Let  us  have  restoratives  immediately,"  con- 
tinued the  Colonel. 

All  moved  with  alacrity  to  obey  him.  They 
were  procured  and  administered.  Soon  the 
chest  heaved  and  the  eyes  languidly  opened, 
while  a  spasm,  as  of  suffering,  gave  evidence  of 
returning  consciousness.  Tenderly  his  wounds 
were  bathed,  examined,  and  dressed,  —  Dr. 
Marlow  allowing  no  hands  but  his  to  touch  the 
poor  mangled  flesh.  No  words  were  spoken, 
but  the  Colonel  knew  by  the  ominous  shake  of 
the  good  doctor's  head  there  was  no  hope  of  re- 

coverv. 

«/ 

Three  gaping  clefts,  as  from  thrusts  of  a  bayo- 
net, rent  the  chest ;  and  one  just  below  the  tem- 
ple, the  right  cheek,  from  which  the  blood  oozed 
fearfully.  Gregory  and  John  watched  every 
movement,  and  every  expression  of  the  doctor's 
face  had  its  corresponding  reflection  in  theirs. 
Silently  they  bent  above  the  boy ;  the  other  men 
gave  vent  to  their  indignation  at  the  atrocious 
deed  in  many  a  harsh  epithet,  and  vows  of  ven- 
geance upon  the  miscreant  who  had  perpetrated 
it.  Thus  they  remained  till  all  that  human 
skill  could  do  had  been  done. 

"  I  will  wait  with  you  the  result,"  said  the 
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Colonel  to  the  doctor's  look  of  inquiry  when  the 
last  bandage  had  been  fastened.  "  In  case  of 
sudden  hemorrhage  I  can  assist  you  ;  the  others 
will  now  disperse." 

"  But  the  regiment  —  who  will  command  ? 
Is  there  not  serious  action  impending  ?  "  asked 
Dr.  M. 

"  No  ;  yesterdays  reports  have  proved  baseless. 
A  band  of  guerrillas  are  prowling  among  the 
hills,  but  the  enemy's  forces  are  on  the  sea-board 
route.  Unless  Lee  changes  his  line  of  march 
there  '11  be  no  engagement  with  us  for  some  time, 
so  the  men  can  have  their  Christmas  holiday 
without  molestation.  I  shall  pass  the  day  here, 
where  I  am  most  needed." 

"  You  are  sure  of  this  information,  Colonel  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  one  of  our  most  reliable  men,  of  his 
own  free-will,  went  on  a  scouting  expedition 
three  days  ago,  and  returned  this  morning, — 
he  it  was  who  discovered  our  poor  little  drum- 
mer so  fearfully  wounded,  no  doubt  by  some 
of  those  "  — 

"  Fiends,"  interrupted  Gregory. 

"  You  have  finished  my  sentence ;  let  it  pass," 
went  on  the  Colonel. 

"  Leave  us,"  he  added,  waving  his  hand  to  the 
soldiers  clustered  at  the  door ;  "  each  man  has 
my  consent  to  spend  the  day  as  he  chooses." 
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Obeying  this  command  they  quickly  departed, 
caring  httle  for  mirth  or  festivity  ;  and  the  quiet 
and  unusual  decorum  that  pervaded  the  camp 
throughout  the  day  attested  the  depth  and  sin- 
cerity of  their  regard  for  Frank. 

On  his  rude  pallet,  made  of  the  fallen  leaves 
of  autumn,  —  which  he  had  himself  gathered  in 
a  frolicsonie  mood  one  sunshiny  day,  —  lay  the 
dying  boy,  fully  conscious  now  of  his  slight  hold 
upon  the  things  of  earth,  reading  in  the  sad  faces 
that  hung  over  him  how  rapidly  he  was  nearing 
the  shores  of  eternity.  Hour  after  hour  passed, 
still  John  and  the  Colonel  and  the  doctor  sat  by, 
solemnly  awaiting  the  last  breath.  At  length 
he  rallied.  With  a  strong  effort,  as  if  gather- 
ing all  his  energy  for  the  attempt,  he  lifted  his 
hands  to  his  forehead,  and  spoke,  though  in 
scarcely  audible  tones.  John  bent  his  ear  to 
listen  —  "  My  helmet,"  were  the  words. 

"  His  mind  wanders,"  whispered  the  Colonel. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  it  is  not  usual 
in  these  cases ;  the  intellect  is  generally  clear 
to  the  last." 

The  dark  eyes,  more  brilliant  than  in  health, 
turned  a  grateful  glance  upon  the  good  man,  and 
again  the  boy  spoke,  in  eager,  joyful  tones,  — 
"  I  've  got  my  armor  on." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  John,  the  tears  almost  im- 
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peding  his  utterance.  "  All  right,  Frank,  my 
boy,  —  '  the  armor  of  light.'  " 

A  smile  lighted  up  the  pale  countenance,  and 
with  quivering  lips  came  the  question,  "  Does  it 
fit  me  well  ?     Is  the  helmet  mine  ?  " 

"All  —  all  yours,"  responded  John;  "com- 
plete at  last.     You  will  be  victorious." 

"I'll  try.  Tell  my  mother  —  I  did  —  the 
best  I  could." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  my  brave, 
patient  boy." 

"  She  '11  not  —  forget  me  —  she  '11  be  so  lonely 

—  without  me  —  my  good  mother.  But  she  '11 
be  glad  —  I  put  my  armor  on  —  will  you  say  so 

—  some  time  ?  The  armor  —  of  light  —  the 
helmet  —  of  salvation  ?  " 

"Never  fear  —  she  shall  know  all,  my  son," 
returned  the  Colonel  tenderly. 

"  I  am  ready,  now,"  he  feebly  whispered. 

"  Ready  for  the  summons  of  the  great  Cap- 
tain ?  "  asked  John. 

"  He  is  with  me :  say  '  Our  Father,'  "  was 
tremulously  uttered. 

All  three,  in  subdued  accents,  recited  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  Gregory,  as  if  unworthy  to 
join,  followed  in  the  same  with  voiceless  lips. 

"  '  Now  I  lay  me  '  — just  as  my  mother  taught 
i?ie,"  came  yet  the  dying  request,  while  the  stiff- 
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ening  fingers  strove  to  fold  themselves  together, 
as  was  his  childish  wont. 

None  but  John  uplifted  the  simple  verses  ; 
the  emotion  of  the  others  prevented  speech,  and 
before  the  last  line  was  finished  one  sharp,  quick 
sob  bursting  from  the  Colonel's  pent-up  feelings 
told  his  fellow-watchers  that  all  was  over,  —  all 
the  pain  and  toil  of  this  earthly  existence  ;  —  all 
the  joy  and  peace  of  eternal  life  had  begun 
for  Frank,  the  brave,  self-sacrificing  drummer- 
boy. 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  to  make  Hal 
comprehend  what  had  taken  place  ;  he  still  lay 
in  a  precarious  state,  so  feeble  that  it  was  doubt- 
ful if,  in  this  unwholesome  atmosphere,  he  could 
be  raised  a2:ain  to  health  and  streno-th.  Throuo;h 
the  remainder  of  the  day  —  while  the  doctor 
with  one  or  two  of  Frank's  best  friends  made 
his  remains  ready  for  burial  —  the  Colonel 
waited  unweariedly  upon  him,  with  as  much 
kindness  and  patience  as  if  he  had  been  a 
brother  officer  ;  but  when  tlie  hour  of  the  even- 
ing retreat  drew  near,  he  went  fortli  at  the  head 
of  the  bier,  with  the  company  of  soldiers  who 
had  gathered  together  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of 
respect  for  their  beloved  companion.  The  chap- 
lain was  spending  Christmas  with  his  friends  in 
the  city,  so  the  Colonel  himself  read  the  Burial 
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Service,  Beneath  a  spreading  oak,  just  on  the 
margin  of  the  forest,  a  grave  had  been  made, 
and  there  they  left  him  till  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection.  A  sad,  sad  Christmas  had  it  been 
to  that  mourning  band,  but  to  him  it  was  the 
opening  of  an  eternal  Christmas  of  great  joy  in 
the  Paradise  of  God. 

It  was  loner  before  John  Clinch  could  be  con- 
vinced,  even  by  Colonel  Howard's  fairest  reason- 
ing, that  he  was  in  nowise  blamable  for  Frank's 
death.  Morbidly  sensitive  upon  such  points,  he 
suffered  much  from  self-reproach  ;  but  at  length 
his  belief  in  the  over-ruling  hand  of  Providence 
quieted  these  fears,  though  he  never  ceased  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  his  generous,  noble-hearted 
young  friend.  He  often  said  that  never  before 
this  sad  occasion  did  he  fully  realize  the  depth 
of  the  Saviour's  love  —  the  offer  of  his  life  for 
a  sinful  world.  This  Christmas,  when  Frank's 
young  life  was  offered  in  his  stead,  placed  the 
fAorj  of  Christ's  great  sacrifice  most  vividly 
before  him  ;  and  it  was  with  a  solemn  joy,  an 
awe  he  had  never  before  experienced,  that  he 
contemplated  the  nativity  of  the  world's  Re- 
deemer. 

Colonel  Howard  spent  the  evening  in  writing 
a    consolatory  letter   to   Frank's  mother;    and, 
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laden  with  this  and  the  poor  boy's  few  effects,  — 
his  little  soiled  Testament  especially  cared  for,  — 
and  sundry  messages  from  John  Clinch  to  his 
friends,  Dr.  Marlow  started,  the  next  morning, 
for  home. 


vn. 


EPIPHANY   AT   MRS.   HOWARD'S. 


MOTHER !  "  said  Robert  Clinch,  run- 
ning hastily  down  the  street  and  round 
the  corner.  "  Mother  !  "  he  said  again  in 
a  loud  whisper,  as  he  ran.  She  was  taking  to  her 
employer  a  bundle  of  work  that  she  had  com- 
pleted, and,  deep  in  thought,  calculating  how  she 
should  spend  the  money  she  expected  to  receive 
for  what  she  had  done,  she  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  any  thing  around  her.  Robbie  overtook 
her  at  last,  and  actually  had  to  lay  hold  of  the 
bundle  —  closely  clasped  in  her  arms  —  before 
he  could  gain  her  attention.  She  started,  some- 
what alarmed  at  his  flushed  face  and  eager  man- 
ner. "  Oh,  you  must  come  right  back,  if  you 
please,  mother.  Dr.  Marlow  has  come,  and  he 
has  lots  of  news  he  wants  to  tell  you,  right  away. 
He  sent  me  to  say  he  can't  stop  long  —  but  he 
knows  all  about  John."  So  Mrs.  Clinch  did  not 
go  down  town  that  morning  —  nor  yet  the  next, 
nor  for  several   days  —  for  very  good    reasons, 
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which  you  sliall  know  in  due  time.  Eager  as 
Robbie  to  know  of  Jolin's  welfare,  she  almost  rar. 
as  fost  as  he  in  retracing  her  steps  homeward. 
There  she  found  the  good  doctor,  impatiently 
pacing  the  room  and  nervously  fidgeting  with  a 
number  of  packages  which  protruded  from  the 
ample  pockets  of  his  overcoat. 

"  Well,  my  good  w^oman,  you  've  had  a  merry 
Christmas,  —  so  Robbie  tells  me  ;  and  I  should 
judge  so  from  your  bright  face,"  he  said  pleas- 
antly, as  he  extended  his  hand  in  greeting. 
"  Why  !  upon  my  word,  you  are  looking  younger 
by  ten  years  than  you  did  last  Christmas.  How 
is  it  ?     What 's  become  of  all  the  wrinkles  ?  " 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  said  the  widow, 
laughing.  "  I  don't  have  time  to  think  of  my 
looks  —  deeds  and  words  are  of  more  impor- 
tance." 

"  That 's  true.  Ah  !  I  see  —  you  've  lost  that 
ugly  froAvn  —  and  that  doleful  whine  that  used 
to  draw  down  the  corners  of  your  mouth  and 
make  your  face  so  long,  —  there  's  nothing  like 
smiles  and  cheerful  tones  to  keep  people  young 
and  comely." 

''  You  know  I  've  been  greatly  blessed  this 
last  year,"  she  said  in  reply,  ''  and  I  hope  I  am 
as  thankful  as  I  ought  to  be." 

"  Well  —  that 's    had    something   to    do    with 
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your  appearance  —  contentment  and  thankful- 
ness. You  've  learned'  what  to  do  with  your 
cares,  too,  —  a  trustmg  heart  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all." 

"  A  new  heart,  I  think,"  she  said  meekly. 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  am  glad  you  can  say  that. 
It 's  the  new  life  that  has  wrought  the  change." 

"  And  to  think  I  should  live  in  such  a  misera- 
ble, unhappy  manner  so  long,  and  that  my  own 
child  should  teach  me  how  to  rise  from  it !  " 

"  Oh,  you  have  great  cause  of  rejoicing  in 
John,  not  only  for  what  he  taught  you,  but  for 
the  good  he  is  doing  among  his  comrades  in  the 
regiment.  I  've  so  much  to  tell  you  about  my 
visit  to  the  camp  I  don't  know  where  to  begin. 
Let  me  see  —  oh,  you  want  to  know  about  the 
letters  I  carried,  of  course !  Robbie  does,  I 
know  by  the  w^ay  he  snaps  his  eyes  ;  —  but  you 
must  be  patient  a  while  longer,  young  man. 
After  your  mother,  is  manners  —  that 's  what 
they  used  to  tell  me  when  I  was  a  boy ;  so  you 
may  as  well  sit  down  and  take  it  easy." 

Robbie  at  this  suggestion  drew  a  stool  directly 
in  front  of  the  chair  which  the  doctor  had  taken, 
and  quietly  listened  as  he  told  of  his  arrival  with 
the  box  for  the  soldiers  and  the  distribution  of 
its  contents,  and  then  of  the  religious  services 
John  had  introduced.     Not  one  word  of  the  let- 
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ters  yet ;  and  he  did  so  long  to  know  what  John 
thought  of  his.  But  he  bravely  held  his  peace, 
for  his  mother  was  intensely  interested  in  the 
doctor's  narrative  he  knew  by  the  color  that 
came  and  went  so  rapidly  in   her  cheeks. 

At  last  the  doctor  began  to  tell  of  Frank,  the 
drummer-boy,  and  how  much  he  enjoyed  talking 
with  John,  and  that  John  had  read  him  part 
of  his  mother's  letter  ;  "  and,"  said  Dr.  Marlow, 
"  Frank  knew  about  the  socks  you  and  Fanny 
knit,  and  he  wanted  John  to  read  or  tell  him 
about  your  letter.  John  sets  a  great  deal  by 
that  letter,  Robbie  ;  I  '11  tell  you  so  much  now. 
But  I  want  your  mother  to  hear  all  about  Frank, 
because  I  have  seen  and  told  his  mother,  and  she 
said  if  Mrs.  Clinch  could  come  and  talk  with  her 
maybe  she  should  feel  more  reconciled.  But  he 
was  her  only  child,  and  it  is  very  hard  for  her  to 
bear ;  she  grieves  deeply.  Oh,  I  pitied  her  so 
much  !  " 

"  Did  he  die  ?  "  asked  Robbie  sorrowfully,  as 
he  saw  the  emotion  so  visible  in  the  doctor's  face. 

"Oh  yes — yes.  We  could  n't  save  him. 
But  he  was  ready  to  go,  and  that 's  a  great  com- 
fort, I  told  his  mother.  She  don't  understand 
about  it,  though.  She  means  well,  poor  woman ; 
but,  somehow,  she  has  n't  taken  hold  of  things 
right."     Mrs.  Clinch  could  not  help  being  re- 
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minded  of  her  own  condition  in  the  old  days  of 
her  discontent  and  distrust  by  this  description  of 
Frank's  mother,  so  she  said,  —  "I  guess  I  could 
say  something  to  help  her,  and  I  '11  certainly  go 
and  see  her.     But  what  ailed  the  poor  boy  ?  " 

"  Oh,  did  n't  I  tell  you  ?  Those  rascally  guer- 
rillas were  the  cause  of  his  death;  but  jt  was  a 
noble  sacrifice  on  his  part.  I  think  you  ought 
to  do  all  you  can  for  his  mother,  surely,  because 
it  was  in  fulfilling  John's  duty  that  he  fell." 
Then  he  told  her  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
lonely  watch  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  all  the  oc- 
currences of  the  following  day,  and  Mrs.  Clinch 
and  Robbie  both  wept  much  during  his  recital. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Robbie,  when  the  account  was 
ended,  "  our  John  ought  to  be  that  poor  wom- 
an's son,  now." 

"  You  may  be  sure  he  feels  a  son's  care  for 
her,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  and  when  he  gets  better, 
as  he  bade  me  tell  her,  he  will  write  her  to  know 
what  arrangements  he  can  make  to  fill  his  place. 
He  said  he  felt  certain  his  own  mother  would 
not  object." 

"  Very  far  from  that,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Clinch. 
"  I  shall  gladly  assist  him  in  so  doing.  At  first, 
being  a  stranger,  she  may  have  some  scruples 
about  the  acquaintance,  but  I  hope  I  can  con- 
vince her  of  John's  worthiness." 
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"  Oh,  you  have  nothing  to  fear  on  that  score," 
said  Dr.  M.  "Frank  himself  had  become  so  at- 
tached to  John,  that,  as  she  told  me  yesterday, 
she  feels  already  acquainted.  Only  the  day  before 
his  death  the  poor  boy  had  mailed  her  a  letter,  in 
which  he  spoke  at  great  length  of  John,  and  of 
his  good  mother  and  little  brother.  I  judge  from 
what  she  said,  Robbie,  that  John  had  read  him 
your  letter,  too,  and  that  he  liked  it  much.  And 
then  those  last  dying  messages  of  the  dear  lad 
proved  how  much  benefit  John  had  been  to  him, 
—  oh,  she  '11  be  right  glad  to  own  him,  I  know. 
But  it  won't  answer  for  me  to  talk  any  more  now. 
I  've  just  a  few  orders  from  the  Colonel  to  Mrs. 
Howard  that  ought  to  be  delivered,  and  then, 
without  delay,  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  the 
squire's.  I  suppose  he  thinks  I  've  neglected 
his  poor  suffering  toe  in  looking  after  the  defend- 
ers of  our  country ;  "  and  he  drew  on  his  gloves, 
and  took  up  his  hat  to  go.  "  Oh,  I  forgot,"  he 
added,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets  ; 
"young  folks  like  to  be  remembered  at  Cliristmas 
time,  and  there  's  a  few  gimcracks  I  ])icked  up  on 
my  way  home  for  you,  Robbie  ;  and  somethiii<a- 
else  I  shall  take  to  Fanny  Howard ;  for  she 
knows  what  Christmas  gifts  mean,  I  reckon,  as 
well  as  any  body  does." 

"  I  guess  she  does,"  replied  Robbie,  as  he  took 
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the  packages  ;  "  and  Mrs.  Howard  has  laid  plans 
to  have  an  Epiphany  Festival  next  week, — be- 
cause Epiphany  's  a  sort  of  second  Christmas, 
you  know,  and  we  expect  to  have  a  grand  time." 

"Who  are  t^e?"  asked  the  doctor.  ''I 
have  n't  been  invited  ;  you  don't  include  me,  of 
course." 

"  Well,  she  said,  sir,  she  hoped  you  would 
return  before  then ;  so  you  can  go,  I  guess. 
Fanny  '11  ask  you  when  you  take  her  those  pres- 
ents, perhaps  ;  but  it  's  only  for  children." 

"  Asked  or  not,  you  need  n't  think  I  shall  be 
absent  if  the  children  are  there.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  whom  I  shall  be  likely  to  see  then. 
Whose  children  are  2;oinoj?" 

"  Oh,  every  body's  that  did  n't  have  any 
Christmas.  You  see,  Fanny  found  out,  the  day 
after  Christmas,  ever  so  many  boys  and  girls  at 
school  did  n't  have  Christmas  gifts,  and  could  n't 
tell  what  people  gave  gifts  for  then ;  so  her 
mother  has  planned  this  festival  for  them,  and 
mother  and  I  are  to  assist.  Oh,  we  've  got  lots 
to  do,  but  it  's  splendid  getting  ready,  and  we 
shall  have  a  nice  time  then :  they  will  be  so 
happy,  those  boys  and  girls.  But  please,  sir, 
don't  tell ;  it  's  a  great  secret  till  the  very  day 
comes." 

His  mother  smiled  at  the  boy's  eager  delight, 
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but  checked  him,  because  of  the  delay  his  chattef 
caused  the  doctor,  wlio  laughingly  rejoined,  "  I 
guess  I  can  keep  tlie  secret  as  well  as  you  have, 
Rob,"  and  bidding  them  a  hasty  good-by  took 
the  road  to  Mrs.  Howard's. 

Fanny  saw  bim  coming  and  ran  out  to  meet 
him,  and  Mrs.  Howard  herself  came  down  to 
the  door  before  he  reached  it.  It  took  him 
nearly  as  long  to  tell  them  all  he  had  been  in- 
trusted with  as  it  did  to  tell  Mrs.  Clinch  and 
Robert,  so  that  the  forenoon  was  almost  spent 
before  he  was  fairly  on  his  way  to  the  squire; 
however,  I  must  do  the  squire  the  credit  to  say 
that  he  bore  the  delay  very  patiently,  and  when 
he  found  what  had  caused  the  doctor's  detention 
he  sent  by  him  a  present  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
Frank's  mother,  and  said  her  name  should  be 
added  to  his  list  of  pensioners. 

Mrs.  Howard  gave  Dr.  Mario w  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  the  Epiphany  Festival,  and  Fanny, 
delighted  with  the  gifts  he  had  brought  her, 
asked  his  advice  in  regard  to  the  articles  to  be 
procured  for  the  Christmas  Tree  which  was  to 
grace  that  occasion.  He  promised  to  call  in 
every  day  or  two  and  devote  all  his  leisure  to  the 
affair,  and  a  busy  time  they  had  those  three,  — 
Fanny  and  her  mother  and  the  doctor,  —  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Clinch  and  Robbie,  who  went  back  and 
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forth,  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another  — 
to  muster  up  the  children,  and  find  where  they 
lived,  and  in  what  sort  of  gifts  they  could  best 
suit  them  ;  and  all  this  had  to  be  done  very  pri- 
vately too,  because  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure 
would  be  found  in  tlie  surprise  it  was  intended 
to  make. 

Many  were  the  sudden  calls,  and  whispered 
conversations,  and  shy  looks,  and  dodges,  and 
contrivances  to  keep  the  matter  to  themselves. 
I  could  n't  tell  you  half.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  the  matter  "  got  leaked  out,"  as  Mr. 
Brown,  the  gardener,  said.  It  could  n't  be  Rob- 
bie, surely,  for  he  never  told  one  of  the  boys,  — 
he  only  asked  them  to  guess  what  was  going  to 
be  done  —  "  something  good,  real  nice  as  ever 
you  saw,  —  and  every  single  fellow  had  to  give 
it  up  ;  they  did  n't  know,  one  of  them  "  —  so  he 
told  Fanny.  Of  course  Fanny  did  n't  mention 
it,  discreet  and  wise  little  maiden,  going  about  so 
silently,  and  yet  so  smilingly,  because,  "  we  are 
so  busy  at  our  house,  you  can't  think,"  she  'd  tell 
one  and  another  of  her  mates  ;  —  and  "  I  can't 
spare  a  minute  to  talk,  but  you  know  I  '11  tell 
you  one  of  these  days  ;  "  and  then  she  'd  clap  her 
hands  in  great  glee,  and  dance  home  and  fly 
about  as  gayly  and  as  busy  as  a  bee,  getting  things 
ready. 
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We  wondered  if  the  doctor  "•  peached,"  as 
he  charged  Ilobhie  with  doing  ;  but  he  asserted 
so  solemnly  that  nobody  was  the  wiser  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  concern  that  we  concluded  the 
gardener,  who  had  to  be  taken  into  confidence 
on  account  of  procuring  the  spruce-tree  and  set- 
ting it  up  for  us,  had  "  leaked  it  out "  himself. 
However,  it  was  n't  the  worst  thing  that  ever 
happened,  this  leaking,  for  it  brought  great  ad- 
ditions to  our  gifts,  —  many  good  friends,  hear- 
ing of  the  proposed  charity,  sent  large  donations  ; 
so  in  the  end  the  children  fared  the  better,  if  it 
was  n't  a  surprise. 

Well,  now  that  it  was  known,  we  wanted 
every  thing  to  be  as  properly  done  as  possible,  so 
we  worked  with  double  diligence.  Mrs.  Clinch 
could  n't  "  sew  a  stitch  for  any  body  but  Mrs. 
Howard  till  after  Epiphany,"  —  so  she  sent  word 
to  her  employer,  with  the  work  she  had  started 
to  carry  the  morning  of  Dr.  Marlow's  arrival. 
Her  thimble  was  n't  off  her  finger  from  morning 
till  night,  and  the  way  she  drove  her  needle  was 
enough  to  provoke  the  jealousy  of  all  sewing- 
machines.  Mrs.  Howard  declared  she  could  n't 
keep  up  with  her  on  the  Grover  and  Baker,  any 
way.  Such  a  quantity  of  good  warm  clothing 
of  all  sorts  as  they  made,  ''or  vamped"  up  — 
as  Mrs.  Clinch  called  it,  when  one  of  Fanny's 
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dresses,  not  at  all  tlie  worse  for  wear  but  too 
short  for  her,  was  taken  in  and  tucked  np  to  suit 
little  Maggie  Powers  ;  and  so  many  pairs  of 
stockings  and  mittens  ;  and  tlien  the  piles  of 
books,  and  the  pictures,  and  the  toys,  and  the 
boxes  of  confectionery,  —  why,  they  filled  up  the 
closets  in  the  dining-room  till  B.rido;et  cried  out, 
"  Sure  mem,  there  is  n't  a  dacent  place  for  the 
dishes,  an'  niver  a  sowl  for  the  ris^t  o'  me  fut, 
wid  all  this  rishamagree  for  the  childers  !  "  And 
right  glad  was  she  when  Mr.  Brown  erected  the 
spruce-tree  in  the  back  parlor,  and  the  whole 
array — boxes  and  bundles  and  all — were  removed 
from  her  domains,  as  she  considered  those  closets, 
on  Epiphany  morning. 

Finally  the  articles,  each  with  a  child's  name 
attached,  —  this  was  particularly  Fanny's  and 
Robbie's  work,  —  appeared  on  the  boughs  of  the 
tree,  —  the  doctor  assisting  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
arrangement,  who  took  gr&at  pride  in  getting  up 
a  display  of  his  taste ;  and  v/e,  as  well  as  the 
doctor,  were  quite  amused  at  his  remarks  about 
"the  harmony  of  colors,"  and  "  the  balance  of 
proportions."  "  It 's  my  trade,  you  know,  sir," 
he  said  once,  .in  apology  for  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  a  pair  of  stockings  ;  ^'  and  any  thing  out 
of  the  order  of  nature  annoys  me  exceedingly." 

Mrs.  Clinch  thought  the  old  man  was  rather 
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fussy,  but  we  thouglit  it  proper  to  humor  him  ; 
so  with  all  patience  we  watched  and  waited  till 
the  very  last  honhon  had  its  corresponding  tint 
and  form  in  the  pincushion  at  its  side,  and 
every  twig  was  laden  to  its  fullest  capacity. 
Then  we  had  to  make  all  speed  to  be  ready  for 
the  arrival  of  the  guests.  It  was  half-holiday 
at  school,  so  the  children  would  come  early  in 
the  afternoon.  The  invitations  had  been  given 
in  the  morning,  and  we  must  be  ready  for  them 
by  two  o'clock,  certainly. 

Fanny  had  prepared  a  few  tunes  and  simple 
songs  to  play  and  sing  for  their  amusement,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  had  some  childish  games  to  enliven 
the  time.  Beside  this,  she  meant  to  talk  to  them 
about  the  day,  and  why  it  was  observed.  She 
did  not  especially  invite  Mr.  Gray  to  be  present, 
because  his  duties  at  this  season  were  very  ar- 
duous, and  Dr.  Marlow  had  promised  to  aid  her 
in  varying  the  exercises. 

It  was  n't  much  past  one  o'clock  when  a  timid 
ring  of  the  door-bell  was  heard,  and  two  shy 
little  girls  came  into  the  hall,  whom  Fanny  rec- 
ognized as  part  of  the  company :  we  had  to 
depend  mainly  upon  her  and  Robbie  in  regard 
to  the  names  of  the  children,  for  they  were 
mostly  strangers  to  every  body  else. 

The  bell   soon  rang  again  —  only  one,  a  boy, 
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this  time ;  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  the 
first,  without  one  word  of  apology,  he  ran  out 
again  and  did  n't  return  till  he  had  collected 
about  a  dozen  ;  and  such  a  noisy  troop  as  they 
were  !  When  they  came  shouting  and  greeting 
Mrs.  Howard  so  loudly,  I  believe  she  almost  re- 
gretted having  asked  them  to  come,  and  was  at 
her  wit's  end  as  to  the  manner  of  quieting  them ; 
but  Fanny  struck  up  a  lively  tune  on  the  piano 
and  they  clustered  around  her  immediately,  and 
in  listening  to  the  music  became  quite  sober. 
After  these  there  were  no  arrivals  for  nearly  an 
hour,  during  which  the  two  little  girls  sat  de- 
murely at  the  window  watching  the  passers-by, 
evidently  ill  at  ease  and  hoping  every  moment 
others  of  their  mates  would  make  their  appear- 
ance. At  last  they  came,  boys  and  girls,  hurry- 
ing along  in  little  groups  ;  the  timid  getting  those 
who  were  more  confident  to  ascend  the  steps 
first  and  ring  the  bell.  Right  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  these  delays,  when  each  was  urging  the 
other  forward.  Dr.  Marlow  stepped  up,  and  good 
naturedly  drove  them  all  in  before  him.  This 
set  them  at  ease,  and  there  was  no  more  awk- 
ward bashfulness  through  the  afternoon, — some- 
how, his  lively  manner  and  gay  words  and  merry 
laugh  made  every  thing  go  on  smoothly  and  hap- 
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After  they  had  heard  music  enough,  some  of 
the  children  sang  with  Fanny,  and  then  they  had 
puzzles  and  conundrums  to  guess,  of  which  it 
seemed  Mrs.  Howard's  head  was  full ;  and  when 
she  saw  they  were  getting  tired  of  these  she 
started  "  fox-and-geese."  This  they  entered  into 
with  so  much  zest  that  tlie  good  doctor  had  to 
beg  them  to  excuse  him  ;  and  when  they  found 
he  could  n't  play  with  them  they  very  content- 
edly seated  themselves  for  more  quiet  amuse- 
ment.    So  he  began  to  talk  seriously  with  them. 

He  asked  the  name  of  the  day,  and  why  we 
observed  it  with  joyful  ceremonies,  and  what  we 
have  Christmas  Day  for,  and  a  good  many  sim- 
ilar questions.  Scarcely  any  body  but  Fanny  an- 
swered. Sometimes  Robbie  Clinch  —  who  with 
his  mother  in  one  corner  sat  very  quietly  observ- 
ing and  enjoying  the  others'  happiness  —  gave 
a  correct  reply ;  but  they  seemed,  in  general, 
very  ignorant  of  these  matters.  He,  as  well  as 
Mrs.  HoAvard,  were  quite  amazed  and  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  such  a  sad  state  of  things.  To  think 
that  right  in  the  midst  of  so  many  places  of  in- 
struction, where  so  much  was  done  for  the  edu- 
cation and  benefit  of  the  young,  there  was  such 
lack  of  knowledge  in  these  important  matters ! 
and  after  a  little  consultation  they  decided  upon 
starting  a  mission-school  for  these  very  children, 
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and  as  many  others  as  they  could  persuade  to 
come.  Mrs.  Chncli  beo-si:ed  to  be  allowed  to 
help  them.  "  If  I  cannot  teach  them,  I  can 
keep  the  school-room  in  order,"  said  she,  "  and 
see  that  the  children  behave  themselves  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  be  gaining  information  myself. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  do  something  especial  in 
the  service  of  God,  to  redeem  in  a  slight  meas- 
ure the  years  I  have  misspent,  and  this  will  be 
a  good  chance."  Very  glad  were  they  to  secure 
her  assistance  ;  and  after  maturing  their  plans  for 
its  commencement  as  soon  as  possible,  Mrs.  How- 
ard requested  the  company  to  follow  her,  as  she 
led  the  way,  to  the  back  parlor,  where  stood  the 
Christmas  Tree. 

Great  w^as  the  delight  of  the  children  and 
many  their  exclamations  as  they  beheld  the 
beautiful  display  —  very  few"  of  them  being  able 
to  comprehend  what  they  saw.  They  had  heard 
of  Christmas  Trees,  but  had  never  imagined  any 
so  fine  as  this ;  and  Fanny  and  Robbie  felt  well 
rewarded  for  all  tJiey  had  done  in  the  admiration 
expressed  as  much  in  looks  and  gestures  as  in 
words.  After  they  had  w^alked  around  it  and 
looked  over  all  the  articles  a  number  of  times, 
Dr.  Marlow  told  them  that  these  things  had  been 
prepared  expressly  to  be  given  to  them,  and  he 
was  going  to   distribute  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
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«*  But,  first,"  said  he,  "  let  me  tell  you  why  we 
give  you  these  oioiv ;  wjiy,  at  this  time   of  the 
year,  so  many  give   and  receive   tokens  of  love 
and  regard.     You  all  have  heard  of  Jesus  ;  you 
remember  the  answers  of  Fanny  and  Robbie  to 
my  questions  ;  I  only  told  you  then  that  Epiph- 
any  commemorates    His    Manifestation    to    the 
Gentiles  ;  that  is,  in  plainer  words,  the  time  when 
He  was  first  shown  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  this  one 
point  I  did   not  speak  of— those    Gentiles    all 
brought  Him  gifts.     We   are  Gentiles,  and   so 
we,  in  memory  of  that  time,  give  each  other  pres- 
ents ;   but  wdien   we  make   these   presents    we 
ought  to  do  it,  as  if  to  Jesus.     He  has  said  that 
whatever  we  do  to  our  fellow-creatures  from  love 
and  a  wish  to  make  them  happy  we  do  unto  Him. 
That  is  why  we  give  you  these  things  to-day  ;  and 
Jesus,  who*^  left  His  home  in  Heaven  —  that  glo- 
rious place  —  to  come  down  to  this  sinful  world 
as  a  poor  little  child,  to  live  here,  and  grow  up  in 
the  favor  of  God  and  man,  now,  from  that  same 
glorious   place   to  which  He  returned  after  his 
painful  life  here,  sees  us  all ;  and  He  expects  you, 
to  whom  we  have  made  Him  known,  to  give  Him 
something  to  show  that  you  believe  Him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  your  Lord  and  Saviour. 

"  Do  you  wonder  how  you  can  give  Him  any 
thing,  and  what  you  can  give  Him  ?     You  can 
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give  Him  good  thoughts,  by  trying  to  keep  in 
mind  what  is  told  you  of  all  He  said  and  did 
when  He  lived  in  the  world.  You  can  give  Him 
good  words,  by  telling  those  who  do  not  know 
about  Him  how  much  He  has  done  to  save  sin- 
ners. You  can  give  Him  good  deeds,  by  try- 
ing to  be  patient,  and  humble,  and  obedient,  and 
kind,  as  He  was.  All  this  you  can  do,  and  so  by 
your  conduct  and  lives,  in  your  turn,  manifest 
Him  to  those  who,  like  the  Gentiles,  do  not  know 
Him.  Now  that  I  have  said  so  much  about  giv- 
ing, we  will  gather  again  around  the  tree,  and 
you  shall  each  receive  what  your  friends  have 
so  kindly  provided  for  you." 

So,  calling  the  names  attached  to  each  article, 
as  the  children  drew  near,  he  and  Mrs.  How^ard 
soon  stripped  the  tree,  amid  the  glad  murmur  of 
thanks  and  congratulation  which  arose  among 
them,  increasing  with  every  gift  till  it  became 
almost  an  uproar.  When  it  had  subsided,  —  it 
could  not  till  each  had  examined  the  others'  pos- 
sessions as  well  as  their  own,  —  another  song  was 
sung  and  the  whole  party  dismissed ;  not,  how- 
ever, till  they  had  promised  to  go  on  Sunday 
morning  to  the  place  which  Mrs.  Howard  had 
appointed  for  the  new  school  she  was  to  estab- 
lish. Fanny  and  Robbie  were  both  made  happy 
by  the  promise  of  attending  also,  when  they  had 
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gained  knowledge  enough  in  their  own  Sunday 
school  to  be  able  to  teach  the  little  ones. 

And  here  we  must  leave  them,  only  stating 
that  the  drummer-boy's  mother,  by  Mrs.  How 
ard's  persuasions,  joined  Mrs.  Clinch  in  assisting 
at  the  school.     Perhaps  at  some  future  time  the 
record  of  that  school  may  be  made  public. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more.  Those  who 
have  read  this  brief  history  of  one  year  in  the  life 
of  Fanny  and  Robbie  must  have  noticed  that 
the  Church,  in  following  Jesus,  has  so  marked 
the  days  and  the  months  that  we  have  only  to 
accept  her  teachings,  and,  by  God's  grace  we 
shall  keep  close  to  Christ's  footsteps  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life. 

"  God  set  the  sun  and  moon  for  signs  : 

The  Church  His  signs  doth  know; 
She  Avakes,  while  sleeps  the  sluggish  world, 

And  marks  them  as  they  go. 
All  time  is  hers,  and,  at  its  end, 

Her  Lord  shall  come  with  more  ; 
As.  one  for  whom  all  time  was  made 

Thus  guardeth  she  her  store. 

Oh,  live  ye  by  the  Calendar  ; 

And  when  each  morn  you  kneel, 
Note  how  the  numbered  days  go  by, 

Like  spokes  in  Time's  swift  wheel. 
And  know,  your  prayers  go  up  on  high, 

With  thousands,  that,  unknown, 
Are  lighted  at  the  self-same  fire. 

And  mingle  at  God's  throne. 
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For  so  —  though  severed  far  on  earth 

Together  we  are  fed  ; 
And  onward,  though  we  see  it  not, 

Together  we  are  sped  ! 
Oh,  live  ye  by  the  Calendar, 

And  with  the  good  ye  dwell  ; 
The  Spirit  that  comes  down  on  them 

Shall  lighten  you  as  well. " 
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